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ABSTRACT 



This is the third SERVE publication about charter school 
issues. It focuses on implementation concerns confronting policymakers and 
state-education agencies, with particular emphasis on charter-related issues 
and recommendations for policymakers. The text focuses on strategies for 
drafting charter school legislation, issues that affect state-agency 
staffing, concerns in screening charter applications, and other materials 
that relate to accountability, monitoring, racial balance, funding, groups 
other than state boards, bridging the gap between charters and other public 
schools, and barriers to change. These chapters are followed by a series of 
policy briefs: "Selecting High-Quality Charter Schools," by Bryan Hassel; 

"The False Friends of Charter Schools: What Policymakers Can Do," by Gregg 
Vanourek, Bruno V. Manno, and Chester E. Finn, Jr.; "A Close Look at 
Charters : What Your Board Needs To Know Before You Accept a Proposal for a 
Charter School," by Judith Brody Saks; and "A Study of Charter Schools: First 
Year Report--May 1997," an executive summary which provides the highlights 
from the first-year report of the National Study of Charter Schools, a 4 -year 
research effort to document and analyze the charter-school movement. (Five 
appendices include information on charter-school resources, the status of 
charter schools in the southeastern U.S., and other data.) (RJM) 
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About the SERVE Organization 



S ERVE, the SouthEastern 
Regional Vision for Educa- 
tion, is an educational organi- 
zation whose mission is to pro- 
mote and support the continual 
improvement of educational 
opportunities for all learners in 
the Southeast. Tb address the 
mission, SERVE engages in re- 
search and development in 
educational issues of critical 
importance to educators in the 
region and in the provision of 
research-based services to SEAs 
and LEAs which are striving for 
comprehensive school im- 
provement. Committed to a 
shared vision of the future of 
education in the region, the 
organization is governed by a 
board of directors that includes 
the chief state school officers, 
governors, and legislative rep- 
resentatives from Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, and South 
Carolina, and representatives of 
teachers and the private sector. 

SERVE’S core component is a 
Regional Educational Labora- 
tory funded since 1990 by the 
Office of Educational Research 
and Improvement (OERI), U.S. 
Department of Education. 
SERVE has additional major 
funding from the Department 
in the areas of Migrant Educa- 
tion and School Leadership and 
is the lead agency in the 
Eisenhower Mathematics and 



Science Consortium for the 
Southeast and the Southeast 
and Islands Regional Tbchnol- 
ogy in Education Consortium 
(SEIR^TEC). Based on these 
grants and contracts, SERVE 
has developed a system of pro- 
grams and initiatives that pro- 
vides a spectrum of resources, 
services, and products for re- 
sponding to local, regional, and 
national needs. These program 
areas are 

♦ Program on Assessment, 
Accountability, and Standards 

♦ Program for Children, 
Families, and Communities 

♦ Program on Education Policy 

♦ Program for the Improve- 
ment of Science and Math- 
ematics Education 

♦ Program on School Develop- 
ment and Reform 

♦ Program on Thchnology in 
Learning 

SERVE’S National Specialty 
Area is Early Childhood Educa- 
tion, and the staff of SERVE’S 
Program for Children, Families, 
and Communities is develop- 
ing the expertise and the abil- 
ity to provide leadership and 
support to the early childhood 
community nationwide for 
children from birth to eight 
years old. 
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In addition to the program ar- 
eas, the SERVE Evaluation De- 
partment supports the evalua- 
tion activities of the major 
grants and contracts and pro- 
vides evaluation services to 
SEAs and LEAs in the region. 
Through its Publishing and 
Quality Assurance Depart- 
ment, SERVE publishes a vari- 
ety of studies, training materi- 
als, policy briefs, and other 
products of the programs. 
These informative and low-cost 
publications include guides to 
available resources, summaries 
of current issues in education 
policy, and examples of exem- 
plary educational programs. 
Through its programmatic, 
evaluation, and publishing ac- 
tivities, SERVE also provides 
contracted staff development 
and technical assistance in 
many areas of expertise to as- 
sist education agencies in 
achieving their school improve- 
ment goals. 

The SERVE head office is at the 
University of North Carolina at 
Greensboro, with major staff 
groups located in Tallahassee, 
FL, and Atlanta, GA, and policy 
advisors in each state depart- 
ment of education in the re- 
gion. Current and detailed in- 
formation on any of the pro- 
gram and service areas noted 
here may be found on SERVE’S 
site on the World Wide Web at 
www.serve.oig. 





SERVE-Alabama 

Education Policy Analyst 

Office forthcoming— please 
call the SERVE main office for 
assistance at 800-755-3277 

SERVE-Ftorida 

Database Information 
Services Center 

1203 Governor's Square Blvd. 
Suite 400 

TMlahassee, FL 32301 
850-671-6012 
800-352-3747 
Fax 850-671-6020 

SERVEing Young Children 

School Development 
and Reform 

Publishing and Quality 
Assurance 

1203 Governor's Square Blvd. 
Suite 400 

Tallahassee, FL 32301 
850-671-6000 
800-352-6001 
Fax 850-671-6020 

Eisenhower Consortium for 
Mathematics and Science 
Education at SERVE 

1203 Governor's Square Blvd. 
Suite 400 

Tallahassee, FL 32301 
850-671-6033 
800-854-0476 
Fax 850-671-6010 

Education Policy Analyst 

Office of the Commissioner 
The Capitol, LL 24 
Thllahassee, FL 32399 
850-488-9513 
Fax 850-488-1492 



SERVE-Georgia 

Urban Education and Ttacher 
Leadership 

41 Marietta Street, NW 
Suite 1110 
Atlanta, GA 30303 
800-755-3277 
Fax 404-577-7812 

Education Policy Analyst 

Georgia Department 
of Education 
2066 'IWin Tbwers East 
Atlanta, GA 30334 
404-657-0148 
Fax 404-651-4673 



SERVE-Mississippi 

Education Policy Analyst 

State Department 
of Education 
P.O. Box 771 
Jackson, MS 39201 
601-359-3501 
Fax 601-359-3667 

SERVE^orth Carolina 

(MAIN OFFICE) 

Executive Services 
Operations 
Evaluation 

Assessment, Standards, 
and Accountability 

Education Policy 

P.O. Box 5367 
Greensboro, NC 27435 
336-334-3211 
800-755-3277 
Fax 336-334-3268 



Anchor School Project 

Children, Families, and 
Communities 

Region IV Comprehensive 
Center 

SERVE Leaders Institute 

Southeast and Islands 
Regional Technology in 
Education Consortium 

P.O. Box 5406 
Greensboro, NC 27435 
336-334-3211 
800-545-7075 
Fax 336-334-4671 

Education Policy Analyst 

Department of Public 
Instruction 
Education Building 
301 North Wilmington Street 
Raleigh, NC 27601-2825 
919-715-1245 
Fax 919-715-1278 

SERVE-Soidh Carolina 

Education Policy Analyst 

Office forthcoming— please 
call the SERVE main office for 
assistance at 800-755-3277 



Dr. John R. Sanders 

EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
SERVE 






SERVE & Charter Schools 
in the Southeast 



S ince Georgia became the first state in 
SERVE’S six-state region to enact charter 
school legislation in 1993, four other legisla- 
tive bodies within the region have enacted char- 
ter school laws. Predictably, the educational 
laboratory is called upon more frequently to 
provide services in the charter arena. Since 
1994,. SERVE has 

♦ Worked with state education agencies in 
Florida, Mississippi, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina to sponsor regional informa- 
tion meetings about charter school legisla- 
tion and opportunities 

♦ Assisted the North Carolina State Board of 
Education in its initial charter school selec- 
tion process 

♦ Helped design implementation plans for the 
Mississippi and South Carolina Departments 
of Education 



♦ Collaborated with two Department of Edu- 
cation-funded charter school projects oper- 
ating in the Southeast 

♦ Worked with the North Carolina Charter 
School Resource Center to provide assistance 
to North Carolina charter schools 

This is the third SERVE publication addressing 
charter-related issues. The first. Selecting High- 
Quality Charter Schools: What Policymakers Can 
Do, examines five critical elements of state char- 
ter school laws that influence the selection of 
charter schools. The second. The Charter School 
Review Process: A Guide for Chartering Entities, 
focuses on designing and implementing the char- 
ter school selection process. Chartering for Excel- 
lence looks more broadly at implementation is- 
sues confronting policymakers and state educa- 
tion agencies. 
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Y ~]\ — ^ he speed at which the 
charter school movement 
has swept the country has 
taken public policy analysts, educa- 
tors, and others by surprise. From 
1991, when Minnesota became the 
first state to enact charter school leg- 
islation, to 1997, one-half of the 
states in the nation have followed 
suit and enacted similar legislation. 

Since that time, a "cottage industry” 
has sprung up around charter 
schools, a flood of articles has ap- 
peared, and a national network of 
charter school support organizations 
has been developed. Now an ex- 
panding network of consulting 
groups offer their services as would- 
be charter school operators or advi- 
sors. Fortunately now more re- 
searchers are conducting studies 
aimed at documenting the successes 
or failures of charter schools. 

In the midst of this activity, SERVE 
found two things often absent in 
charter discussions— objectivity 
and a focus on the "unintended 
consequences” of charter school 
legislation. 

Because of the newness of charter 
schools, state agencies and 
policymakers find themselves op- 
erating in uncharted waters. The 
information in this publication has 
been gathered from states across 
the nation that have either imple- 
mented charter legislation or are 
considering doing so. Now that half 



the states in the nation have imple- 
mented charter legislation, a host 
of unintended, second-generation 
issues are arising. SERVE writers 
hope this publication will be a valu- 
able resource for you if you are at- 
tempting to successfully navigate 
in uncharted waters. 

Chartering for Excellence focuses on 
a number of charter-related issues, 
and provides a brief synopsis of 
each, foUowedby a set of recomrrien- 
dations for policymakers and state 
education agencies. The issues ex- 
amined are 

^ Drafting Charter School 
Legislation 

^ State Agency Staffing Issues 

^ Screening Charter School 
Applications 

♦ Accountability 

^ Monitoring Charter Schools 

♦ Racial Balance 

♦ Funding Charter Schools 

♦ Issues Related to Groups Other 
Than State Boards 

♦ Bridging the Gap Between 
Charters and Other Public 
Schools 

Appendices on other charter school 
resources and the status of charter 
schools in SERVE’S region are also 
included. 
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Drafting Charter 
School Legislation 

N ow that over half of the states have 
charter legislation, there is an increased 
demand for updated legislation. Early charter 
legislation was very broad; more recent legis- 
lation, drawing on the lessons of others, tends 
to be far more specific. The following are rec- 
ommendations about key components of char- 
ter legislation: 

Recommendations to Policymakers 

♦ Strike a balance between empowering only 
local school boards to grant charters and 
extending that authority to multiple gov- 
ernmental bodies. States that have given lo- 
cal school boards sole chartering authority 
have found that very few charters are 
granted. Conversely, states that have granted 
multiple governance bodies chartering au- 
thority have been confronted with a host of 
questions regarding accountability and re- 
sponsibility. Currently, states are tending to 
let charter applicants apply either to their 
local school board or go directly to the State 
Board of Education for approval; or, they are 
giving local school boards the power to ini- 
tially grant or deny charters but empower- 
ing the State Board of Education to overturn 
local decisions on appeal. Local school boards 
that deny charters, for whatever reason, only 
to have another governing body grant them 
on appeal, tend to turn a deaf ear to those 
who expect them to assume responsibility 
or accountability for charters they opposed. 

♦ If governing bodies other than local 
boards are empowered to grant charters, 
ensure that they maintain responsibility 
or accountability for the charter. If local 
board decisions to deny a charter are re- 
versed by a higher governing body, that 
body should assume a formal oversight role 
and responsibility for ensuring that the 
charter fulfills its contract. Such account- 
ability removes local school board argu- 
ments that "We didn't grant it; we aren't 



going to monitor it." It also guarantees that 
all groups with chartering authority have 
an incentive to exercise due diligence when 
considering charter applications. 

♦ Anticipate charter start-up funding diffi- 
culties and increased staffing demands on 
state educational agencies. Agrowing num- 
ber of states are making accommodations for 
initial funding for charter schools, as well as 
predictable, increased staffing demands on 
state agencies because of charters. 

♦ Specify how much time a charter has to 
open its doors. Given the daunting start-up 
obstacles facing charter schools, many have 
not opened their doors in the fall after they 
were granted a charter. In some states, schools 
that had received charters were unable to 
open for years after their charters were 
granted. Establishing a reasonable time 
limit— eighteen or twenty-four months, for in- 
stance— within which a charter must open 
or lose its charter status is advisable practice, 
especially in states that limit the number of 
charters. 

♦ Be aware of the unintended consequences 
of enabling private school conversions. A 
handful of states permit private schools to 
convert to charter school status, resulting in 
a number of unintended issues. First, be- 
cause charter legislation typically requires 
localities to match state funds with their lo- 
cally generated "fair share" of funds, private 
school conversions can lead to large, 
unbudgeted increases in local school spend- 
ing as a result of unanticipated student popu- 
lation growth. Also, there are a host of legal 
questions, especially when private schools 
already own facilities and equipment. For in- 
stance, if a charter school fails, most states 
require that the assets of the charter revert 
to the state or local school system. How does 
one apply that same rule to a private school 
with pre-existing assets? Thornier yet is the 
issue of open enrollment versus the rights 
of young people already attending a private 
school. How does legislation ensure that pri- 
vate schools which convert to charter status 
are equally accessible to all children? The 
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drafting of legislation covering private con- 
versions is, to put it mildly, challenging. 

# Anticipate the possibility of disputes be- 
tween local charters and school system of- 
ficials. While charters are often granted a 
degree of independence far greater than other 
public schools, there are a number of unavoid- 
able and necessary points of intersection be- 
tween charters and school system adminis- 
trators. Disputes over school facility leases, 
bus transportation, access to extracurricular 
events, and the timing of payments of local 
funds are not uncommon. 

It may be possible for legislators to legislate 
away some of the most dispute-inducing is- 
sues. The most contentious point is usually 
local money. There are two ways legislators 
could minimize disputes over local funding. 
One is to arrange for all funds to flow directly 
from the states to the charter schools, by-pass 
the districts, and then reduce state funding 
to the districts commensurately. This would 
cut down on disputes and relieve districts of 
a big part of the administrative burden of 
charter schools. Massachusetts, for example, 
has adopted this approach. The second way 
is for the legislation to spell out in detail ex- 
actly how local funding amounts are to be 
calculated and the timetable on which dis- 
tricts are to disburse funds to charter schools. 
This would make two of the most conten- 
tious local money issues— amounts and tim- 
ing— non-negotiable. 

Also, recognizing that in some systems char- 
ters are viewed as competitors and that there 
is little motivation for cooperation, 
policymakers are advised to include a dis- 
pute resolution system in charter legislation. 
Typically, this responsibility would fall to the 
State Board of Education or to a Charter 
School Advisory Committee or Commission 
appointed by the State Board. 

♦ Encourage collaboration between charter 
schools and other public schools. 
Policymakers can set a positive tone by en- 
acting laws and policies that encourage col- 



laboration between charters and other public 
schools. Laws and policies that clearly define 
areas in which policymakers envision coop- 
eration, for instance, will avoid needless local 
disputes or, in extreme cases, legal action con- 
testing roles and responsibilities. 

See SERVE’S Policy Brief Selecting High-Quality 
Charter Schools: What Policymakers Can Do for a 
further discussion of options available to 
policymakers. 

State Agency 
Staffing issues 

O ne of the ironic consequences of char- 
ter legislation is that legislation intended to 
limit the role of government in education almost 
immediately results in a need for additional staff 
within state educational agencies. 

Charter legislation also requires state agencies 
to answer a fundamental question— one which 
will determine their role for years to come: 

When working with charters, is the state 
agency going to be coach or cop, facili- 
tator or regulator, advocate or judge? 

The answer to this question is key because, as 
later sections will discuss, questions related to 
accountability and monitoring are becoming ex- 
tremely sensitive— especially in states in which 
established charters are now under review for 
renewal. 

Most state agencies have adopted a position that 
they have the same support obligation toward 
charters as to all other public schools. There is 
wide variation, however, among states in terms 
of the amount of technical assistance provided 
to charters, especially during the start-up phase. 

States that view their role as technical assistance 
providers should be aware that few state agency 
staff are experienced in the types of problems 
charters will encounter as they begin their work- 
securing a line of credit and facilities, mapping 
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marketing plans to attract students, and the like. 

Regardless of the decision about the role of the 

state agency, there are a number of staffing roles 

that must be filled, including the following: 

♦ Disseminating information about char- 
ters. Even before charter legislation is en- 
acted, state agencies are finding themselves 
responding to requests for information about 
how to begin a charter. 

♦ Preparing clear and specific information 
about the process. Once legislation is en- 
acted, state agencies need to quickly pre- 
pare materials that explain the steps poten- 
tial schools must go through to secure a 
charter and an application timetable. 

♦ Sponsoring charter school informational 
meetings. Most state agencies, in collabora- 
tion with federally-funded regional educa- 
tional laboratories like SERVE, have found 
the most efficient way to disseminate infor- 
mation is through a series of highly-publi- 
cized regional meetings. 

♦ Responding to calls for technical assis- 
tance. Once potential applicants begin work- 
ing on charter applications, state agencies 
will be confronted with a host of new issues. 
Groups of potential applicants will want in- 
formation on everything from incorporation 
to liability issues to financial questions. It is 
at this point that the role of the state agency 
must be clarified. Some states simply pro- 
vide bibliographies of material that can be 
helpful to charter applicants. In others, in- 
dependent, nonprofit charter resource cen- 
ters have been created. State agencies rou- 
tinely refer potential charter operators to 
those groups. Elsewhere, agency staff pro- 
vide on-site assistance to potential applicants. 

♦ Screening applicants. Both state agencies 
and local school officials have quickly dis- 
covered that screening charter applicants is 
not as simple as reviewing state or federal 
grant proposals— it is not "grant-making as 
usual.” It is more akin to economic develop- 



ers reviewing proposed small business start- 
up plans. Additionally, the process must be 
able to stand up to intense public scrutiny. 

♦ Mediating and intervening. In a number 
of states, the relationship between charter 
applicants and school officials has gotten off 
to a rocky beginning. State agencies have 
found themselves between school boards and 
charter applicants who are in gridlock. 

♦ Assisting approved, operating charter 
schools. Especially in states where charters 
are independent of districts, they essentially 
function as small districts. Charter schools 
immediately need every kind of assistance 
state agencies provide to local districts— help 
in understanding legal obligations, assistance 
in applying for various categorical funds 
available to them, advice on complying with 
financial and student reporting require- 
ments, training on administering assess- 
ments, procedures for transporting students 
efficiently and safely, etc. Ideally, the state 
agency establishes some kind of charter 
school office whose job it is to assist charter 
schools in making connections with relevant 
state agency offices and help the state agency 
in designing systems that are appropriate for 
charter schools. This function actually needs 
to extend beyond the state agency itself, since 
charters also have to work with other agen- 
cies of government— within both the state 
and the federal government. 

♦ Responding to press and legislative inquir- 
ies. Due to controversial issues concerning 
charter laws and the relative newness of char- 
ter schools, information about these schools 
is in high demand, especially in states where 
they are just beginning. 

♦ Holding charters accountable. Finally, state 
agency staff have the ultimate responsibility 
to ensure that charters are accountable to the 
state and to the people. This role, especially 
in states in which charters may be granted 
directly by the State Board of Education, is 
evolving across the country. 
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Recommendations to State 
Educational Agencies & 
Policymakers 

♦ Charter legislation should anticipate the need 
for state agency staffing. Full-time staff may 
be needed to take responsibility for a range 
of charter-related duties to include review- 
ing charter school applications, providing 
technical assistance to charter schools, me- 
diating disputes between charter schools and 
local districts, and monitoring and evaluat- 
ing charter schools. 

♦ As soon as charter legislation begins to 
draw serious attention, state agencies 
should initiate a discussion of their role if 
charter legislation is enacted. Clarifying the 
agency's role, especially in the staff-intensive 
areas of screening applicants, providing tech- 
nical assistance, and holding charters ac- 
countable, will enable the agency to be more 
aware of their staffing capacity and needs. 

♦ When raising the limit of potential char- 
ter schools, anticipate the increased staff- 
ing demands on state agencies. When 
policymakers, as'in Massachusetts and Loui- 
siana, increase the number of charter 
schools, they should ask state agencies for a 
fiscal impact statement and ensure that leg- 
islation anticipates increased agency re- 
source needs. 

Screening Charter 
Applications 

A s noted earlier, screening charters is not 
grant-making as usual. While state agency 
staflfhave extensive experience in reviewing grant 
proposals for programs like Goals 2000 or the fed- 
eral School-to-Work initiative, few have experi- 
ence reviewing what are essentially small busi- 
ness start-up plans. 

Additionally, while school systems pay attention 
to state agency review practices for state and fed- 



eral grants, the public is typically unaware that 
the process is underway. 'That is not the case with 
charter school applicants. Due to the amount of 
attention charter legislation has received in most 
states, the screening process will be heavily scru- 
tinized by the press, legislative proponents and 
opponents of charters, and would-be charter op- 
erators. Suggestions based on lessons learned in 
other states include the following: 

♦ Screen business plans carefully. It is the 
business side of operating charter schools 
that has been the most difficult for many 
charter operators. Usually, charter applicants 
have strong backgrounds in education; how- 
ever, many lack the small business experi- 
ence needed to make a charter successful. 

♦ Establish safeguards regarding charter op- 
erators. Given the growing number of char- 
ters, it is worth noting that only a handful 
have fallen prey to fiscal mismanagement. 
Some have, however, and state agencies need 
to establish safeguards in their screening pro- 
cess to ensure that operators have a track 
record of successful and ethical business 
management. Some states are also routinely 
running criminal record checks on prospec- 
tive charter operators. 

♦ Guarantee that legal requirements are 
met. Although charters are typically free of 
many of the rules and regulations public 
schools must follow, they do have the same 
obligations as other public schools in areas 
such as meeting the needs of special popu- 
lations, adhering to racial balance goals, and 
meeting health and safety codes. 

♦ Demand sound educational and account- 
ability plans. Because it is inevitable that 
the success of charters will be measured 
against the success of other public schools, 
state agencies have a responsibility to ensure 
that educational and accountability plans 
have clear, measurable goals that can be fairly 
interpreted by parents and the public. 
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Recommendations to State 
Educational Agencies, Local 
Education Agencies, Other 
Approval Bodies, & Policymakers 

♦ Consider dividing the application screen- 
ing process into these five areas: 

1 . Educational plan 

2. Business plan 

3. Governance and organization 

4. Legal compliance 

5. Capability of the applicant team 

♦ Give strong consideration to a review pro- 
cess that enables the State Board of Edu- 
cation to be in a position to impartially 
hear appeals. It is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for a State Board of Education to be 
both "judge and jury” in the application 
review process. If the State Board is going 
to be assigned a review role in the case of 
disputes, consider an initial screening pro- 
cess that distances the State Board of Edu- 
cation from the process and allows it to be 
the "court of last appeal.” Some states have 
hired third-party reviewers to screen ap- 
plications and make recommendations to 
the State Board. Other states have ap- 
pointed Charter Advisory Committees or 
Boards and charged them to review plans. 

For a much more detailed discussion of the char- 
ter school selection process, refer to The Charter 
School Review Process: A Guide for Chartering En- 
tities, a publication prepared for state and local 
educational agency staff by SERVE. (Information 
about requesting SERVE publications appears at 
the end of this document.) 

Accountability 

A ccountability for charter schools, like ac- 
countability for other public schools, varies 
state by state. For policymakers or state agencies 
charged with setting accountability standards, 
however, it is one of the more complex charter 



school issues and a particularly troublesome is- 
sue in states that have state-mandated curricu- 
lum frameworks and statewide testing programs. 

Public school officials typically call for charters 
to fall under the same curriculum and testing 
requirements as other public schools. However, 
charter operators frequently assert that to force 
charters to follow the same curriculum outlines 
and testing programs defeats one of the purposes 
of charter legislation— that is, to spur innovation. 

The argument is further complicated by the con- 
tention that the real accountability for charters 
is to their customers— the parents and students 
they serve. If, as charter operators contend, en- 
rollment meets goals and parents re-enroll their 
children, the charter has passed the ultimate ac- 
countability test; if enrollment drops and parents 
return their children to the regular public schools, 
the charter has failed. 

An even more difficult decision is faced in states 
that give faculties or teachers financial awards 
based on student performance on statewide tests 
and in states that have severe consequences, 
namely, state intervention or takeovers for low- 
performing schools. 

As state agencies have discovered, there is no 
single "right” answer to the accountability issue. 
However, there is a real need to ensure that par- 
ents of charter school students can make thought- 
ful judgments about how well their children are 
learning as they attend charters. Additionally, 
policymakers and the public deserve to know 
whether state and federal money is being well- 
spent within charters. 

Recommendations to State 
Educationcd Agencies & 
Policymakers 

♦ Avoid "apples-and-oranges" accountability 
comparisons. While a strong argument can 
be made that charters should not have to 
conform to state-mandated testing and cur- 
riculum programs, there must be some way 
for the public and for parents to assess how 
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well children in charter schools are learn- 
ing. For instance, a number of states are re- 
quiring that charters administer any of a 
number of nationally normed tests each year. 
Others require charters to administer state- 
designed language and mathematics tests, 
even if they do not require charters to ad- 
minister all other end-of-course tests. 

♦ In states which grant financial awards to 
high-performing schools, require the same 
standards. In one southeastern state which 
makes financial awards to high-performing 
schools, charters were given the opportunity 
to enter the incentive plan. Specifically, if 
they agreed to administer the state's standard- 
ized tests, they became eligible for financial 
awards; if they chose not to administer the 
tests, they could not access the funds. By of- 
fering this incentive, the state has induced 
most of its charters to use state-designed as- 
sessments which allow them to be compared 
impartially to other public schools. 

♦ With charter legislation, do not be vague 
in the area of accountability. The more 
precise charter legislation is, the more likely 
it is that accountability will not become a 
contentious issue. Legislative language that 
states charters must "design a plan of ac- 
countability" leaves much to the imagination. 
If legislators hold charters to standards as rig- 
orous as those expected of other public 
schools, they will be less likely to face the 
charge that they are setting up an unfair com- 
parison between the two. 

Because more frequently charter schools are serv- 
ing special student populations (i.e., at-risk, learn- 
ing disabled, etc.) or adopting different educa- 
tional strategies (i.e., Montessori, Paideia, etc.), 
polic5miakers may face situations in which a true 
"apples-to-apples" comparison is simply not pos- 
sible. Adopting a flexible approach to account- 
ability may be necessary if policymakers want 
to encourage experimentation with special stu- 
dent populations and potentially innovative edu- 
cational approaches. 



Monitoring 
Charter Schools 

I n most states, charter schools are granted 
five-year time contracts. With a number of 
states approaching the first five-year renewal 
benchmark, the question of monitoring and ac- 
countability is no longer an abstract issue. 

Across the country, frequent monitoring becomes 
a state-agency-versus-local-school-board issue. 
That is especially true in states with legislation 
that enables State Boards of Education to grant 
charters directly. School officials question, "Who 
should monitor a charter school that gained its 
charter by State Board action?" Local school offi- 
cials insist that if the state granted the charter, 
the state should be the monitoring agency. 

Even in situations where local boards of educa- 
tion granted or recommended approval of char- 
ters, the monitoring role is frequently Ul-defined. 
If a parent has a complaint about a charter school, 
for instance, what is the role of the local school 
system administration, if any? At what point is it 
reasonable for local school system officials to 
intervene in a charter school, if at all? Will local 
school systems be reimbursed for the time and 
energy it takes to monitor charters and relay in- 
formation about charters to the state? 

These issues are of real importance to local school 
officials. Some state agencies have even been 
confronted with a demand on the part of local 
school officials to reimburse them for the time 
they are spending on screening charter applica- 
tions, compiling attendance data about charters, 
and performing other charter-related roles they 
have been asked to assume. 

Recommendations to State 
Educational Agencies & 
Policymakers 

♦ Anticipate unavoidable and necessary “in- 
tersections" where charters and regular 
public school officials must work together. 
Unless charter schools are totally indepen- 
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dent and report directly to the state agency, 
there are intersections that require coopera- 
tion between charters and regular public 
school officials (e.g., student attendance re- 
ports, financial reports, and testing results). 
Additionally, if local boards of education are 
responsible for screening and granting char- 
ters, the process will take considerable staff 
time and energy. Polic 5 miakers in some states 
have earmarked a portion of charter fund- 
ing for administrative overhead resulting 
from those unavoidable intersections. 

♦ Clarify who is responsible for charter over- 
sight. Polic 5 miakers considering charter leg- 
islation should candidly weigh oversight op- 
tions when drafting legislation. That is espe- 
cially true in states that enable governmen- 
tal bodies other than local boards of educa- 
tion to grant charters. If, as in the case of 
Michigan, public colleges and universities 
can grant charters, do they have any accom- 
panying accountability or responsibility? If, 
as in Louisiana and North Carolina, State 
Boards of Education can override local board 
decisions and grant charters on appeal, 
should they then assume responsibility for 
oversight? 

♦ Monitor charter schools in ways that do 
not simply replace the constraints 
that the charter school law removed. Sys- 
tems of reporting and compliance were 
typically designed with local school districts 
in mind, with the assumption that districts 
have dedicated staff without day-to-day 
classroom responsibilities who can carry 
out the state’s requirements. Many charters 
stand alone and do not have this capacity. 
In addition, they often have to learn all 
these systerns from scratch. Accordingly, 
state agencies often seek to alter existing 
systems to fit the charter setting, but this 
can create its own set of problems. State 
agencies may need to redesign their sys- 
tems of reporting and compliance for char- 
ters based on what will work for charters, 
while still meeting state needs, instead of 
just trying to alter the existing system. 



Racial Balance 

A cross the country, but especially in the 
Southeast, racial balance is a thorny issue, 
one that is now complicated by the emergence 
of charter schools. 

Ironically, one of the frequently advanced argu- 
ments against charter schools was that they 
would attract largely middle-class, white student 
populations, but that has not been the case. In 
fact, the most recent federal study of charters 
found that they have, on average, a student ra- 
cial composition similar to their statewide aver- 
ages and enroll approximately the same propor- 
tion of low-income students as other public 
schools.' The issue, however, continues to be 
heatedly debated and carefully scrutinized in 
states which are currently considering or already 
implementing charter school legislation. 

Recommendations to State 
Educational Agencies & 
Policymakers 

♦ Legislation or state agency regulations for 
charters should not attempt to hold char- 
ters to a higher standard than those re- 
quired of regular public schools. Even in 
systems that rigorously adhere to racial-bal- 
ance guidelines, there are typically wide 
variations in the racial make-up of schools, 
especially at the elementary level. Recogniz- 
ing that, policymakers and state agency offi- 
cials in some states are providing leeway typi- 
cal to that found in most public school sys- 
tems. Louisiana, for example, requires that 
the student population in charter schools be 
within a 15-percent range of the local school 
balance when it comes to minority and at- 
risk student populations. 

♦ Legislation and state agency regulations 
need to accommodate "niche" schools serv- 
ing special populations. A growing num- 
ber of charter schools came into existence to 
serve targeted student populations; for in- 
stance, a number of cities have created char- 
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ters to serve at-risk, inner-city students. Pre- 
dictably, the students in a number of those 
schools tend to be minority males. Some 
states, such as California, have single-sex 
schools. Given that there is a strong possibil- 
ity that these types of schools could be pro- 
posed, polic 5 miakers and state agency offi- 
cials should prepare for allowances in spe- 
cial situations, unless they consciously want 
to bar such schools. 

Funding 

Charter Schools 

I n most states, charter schools operate without 
the benefit of funding for facilities, mainte- 
nance, and utilities. Thus, charters receiving their 
"fair share" of funding (i.e., typically, the same 
amount given to other public schools per child) 
can be seen as "less than fair” when one factors 
in the value of existing buildings, computers, 
desks, equipment, and the like. 

Thus, defining "fair share" is a hotly debated is- 
sue-made even "hotter" because local school 
system funds are reduced with each child who 
• enrolls in a charter school. 

As noted earlier, local school officials have legiti- 
mate concerns about the amount of overhead 
costs they will incur as a result of the unavoid- 
able, and necessary, intersections between char- 
ters and other public schools. 

There are other, less obvious issues— for example, 
determining a per-child average amount of re- 
imbursement for charter schools. If state agen- 
cies determine one average amount per child, 
they fail to take into account extra expenditures 
on high school students for areas such as voca- 
tional education. In addition, special education 
funding is earmarked to children with special 
needs and does not lend itself neatly to 
systemwide averages. 

For beginning charters, the most pressing is- 
sues are availability of funding^ before the 







school begins operation and the large number 
of start-up costs. Once charters are open, there 
are a new set of issues. How, for example, can 
a charter school access competitive state or 
federal grant funds? 

Recommendations to State 
Educational Agencies & 
Policymcikers 

♦ In addressing overhead costs to districts, 
make a distinction between these two 
types of overhead: 

1 . Costs that districts incur in providing ser- 
vices to charter schools, such as trans- 
portation, meals, maintenance, etc. (The 
best way to deal with this type is to give 
the money to the charter schools and 
then allow them to purchase the services 
from vendors of their choice, if the law 
allows.) 

2. Costs that districts incur because of the 
mere existence of charter schools, such 
as the costs of reviewing applications 
submitted to them, the cost of transfer- 
ring local funds to charters, the costs of 
any required oversight of charter schools, 
etc. Policymakers should consider giv- 
ing charter schools 100 percent of their 
operating dollars, allow them to buyback 
whatever services they want and the lo- 
cal district is willing to provide, and then 
minimize administrative burdens on the 
districts. One way to minimize the bur- 
den is through direct funding of the char- 
ter schools, as discussed earlier. Another 
is to place monitoring and accountabil- 
ity at the state level. 

♦ Anticipate legitimate public school con- 
cerns regarding unavoidable overhead 
costs. One approach state agencies might 
take is to factor in an overhead cost alloca- 
tion as they establish charter funding poli- 
cies. If, for instance, a statewide average for 
administrative overhead for public schools 
is six percent of the total budget, a 94/6 
formula (i.e., 94 percent to the charters, six 
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percent to the local school system) could be 
reasonable. Or, one could reduce the portion 
of the funds for overhead services that char- 
ters will not use— services such as staff de- 
velopment, maintenance, and transporta- 
tion. That might further reduce the overhead 
charge to charters to approximately a 98/2 
formula. 

It should be noted that this approach is good from 
a school system viewpoint; however, it is ex- 
tremely unpopular with charter school operators 
and supporters. "Why,” they argue, "should char- 
ters which are typically operating with less 
money than other public schools receive even 
less to subsidize central office operations that 
charters will not use?" 

Given that both central offices and charter schools 
have valid points regarding the issue of adminis- 
trative overhead, state policymakers might be ad- 
vised to consider another approach. Specifically, 
the state should determine what administrative 
functions are required because of state needs (i.e., 
collection of attendance and testing data, trans- 
fers of funds, etc.) and provide local school sys- 
tems with a flat administrative overhead alloca- 
tion from state funds, thus avoiding any reduction 
of funds to charter schools. 

♦ When calculating charter school reim- 
bursement rates, use elementary, middle 
school and high school averages. There are 
typically variations in spending by grade 
level. Some states, for instance, invest heavily 
in lower class size and/or teaching assistants 
at the elementary level. Vocational spend- 
ing in high schools makes high school aver- 
ages higher. Setting average charter school 
reimbursement by grade level eliminates 
regular public school charges that the fund- 
ing averages are not fair. 

♦ Devise charter funding procedures that 
take into account initial start-up issues. 
Many states have used federal charter school 
grant money for start-ups by making outright 
grants available. Other states, like Louisiana, 
have established interest-free loans for char- 
ters to make it easier for them to open their 



doors. It is important to note that state agency 
regulations requiring cash flow to public 
schools should be revisited to ensure that 
new charters are not expected to operate for 
weeks or months without cash flow. 

4 Address lack of charter school facility fund- 
ing (in states where charters are required 
to pay for leases and mortgages out of their 
operating budgets). Here are three sugges- 
tions to policymakers for "leveling the play- 
ing field" in the area of facility funding: 

1. Explore ways that charter schools can 
gain access to proceeds of tax-exempt 
bonds issued by county or state govern- 
ment for education. 

2. Provide supplemental operating funding 
to charter schools in light of the fact that 
their operating budgets must support 
leases or mortgage payments on facilities. 

3. Capitalize revolving loan pools from 
which charter schools can borrow for fa- 
cilities. 

♦ Make certain that rules and regulations re- 
garding entitlement funds and competitive 
state and federal grants accommodate 
charter schools. Most states are communi- 
cating directly to charter schools when state 
or federal grants are available to affirm that 
• they have equal access to competitive dol- 
lars earmarked for special programs. Make 
sure that charters have equal access to en- 
titlement funds, as well. Even though most 
charters are typically aware of Title I and 
other categorical funds, it is often difficult 
for them to access them for a variety of reasons. 

Issues Related to 
Groups Other Than 
State Boards 

O ne of the best examples of unintended 
consequences in the charter arena is the 
number of unanswered questions arising from 
groups other than legislative bodies and State 
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Boards of Education that have regulatory author- 
ity. States that have charter legislation are now 
attempting to sort out questions in the following 
areas: 

♦ High school athletic association rules. Over 
the years, most statewide athletic groups have 
devised rules to prevent schools from "recruit- 
ing" students to their school or preventing 
students in one attendance area from play- 
ing team sports in another area. Are charter 
school students eligible to play varsity sports 
on the team of a traditional public school? If 
so, would they join the high school team near- 
est to their home or to their charter? 

♦ Placement of student teachers. Most col- 
leges and universities place student teachers 
with accredited schools and with certified 
teachers. How do charters fit into that pic- 
ture, especially in states that permit charters 
to hire uncertified teachers? 

♦ College admission standards. Most colleges 
require that applicants have taken a speci- 
fied number of credits and/or followed a 
fairly set curriculum through their high 
school years. Can college admission stan- 
dards accommodate charter schools that de- 
viate widely from the traditional norm? 

♦ Voluntary accrediting agencies. In addition 
to individual college admission standards, 
charter schools may also need to be mindful 
of the guidelines set by regional "voluntary" 
accrediting bodies, such as the Southern As- 
sociation of Colleges and Schools. These 
agencies, in turn, may need to adjust their 
guidelines to accommodate charters. 

♦ Extracurricular activities and special 
coursework. Beyond the question of varsity 
sports, there are a host of issues that are be- 
ginning to surface regarding charter school 
students’ participation in programs not avail- 
able at their charter school. Should charter 
students, for instance, be eligible to attend a 
high school physics course, machine shop, 
or band class in a traditional high school if 
their charter does not offer such options? 



Bridging the Gap 
Between Charters 
& Other Public 
Schools 

M any of the issues raised in this examination 
of charter schools are difficult and chal- 
lenging. However, none may pose a greater chal- 
lenge than finding a way to bridge the gap that 
exists, in many communities, between charter 
schools and other public schools. While few 
would have predicted that this issue would come 
to merit either legislative or State Board of Edu- 
cation action, there is a growing communication 
gap that needs to be addressed in many states. 

Many proponents of charter legislation contend 
that the lessons learned from innovative charter 
schools could lead to a strengthening of all pub- 
lic schools. Conversely, as charter start-up diffi- 
culties show, charter schools could avoid some 
"reinventing of the wheel" by drawing from ex- 
emplary public schools. 

At the moment, however, there is little evidence 
that either charters or public schools are inclined 
to work with, much less learn from, each other. 
In some states, the debate around charter school 
legislation was played out in cataclysmic terms 
with regular public school officials claiming that 
charters were the “beginning of the end for pub- 
lic schools." In other states, proponents of char- 
ters portrayed the public school establishment 
as a “blob" that could only be changed through 
free-market competition. 

Once charter legislation is enacted, it is not un- 
common for local school officials to bitterly op- 
pose charters because of the loss of resources 
and/ or because many founders of charter schools 
have been vocal critics of public schools. 

There are exceptions to this rather gloomy state 
of affairs. In the Southeast, for example, two U.S. 
Department of Education projects, SERVE, Inc.’s 
Leaders Institute and Project Connect, are attempt- 
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Status of Charter Schools in the 



^ ^ 

State 


^ Currently 
Operating 


^ Allowed 


lypes Allowed 


Alabama 


0 


0 


0 


Florida 


33 


* 


Converted Public 
& New Starts 


Georgia 


21 


No Limit 


Converted Public 
& New Starts 


Mississippi 


0 


6 


Public Conversion Only 


North 

Carolina 


34 


100 


Converted Public/Private** 
& New Starts 


South 

Carolina 


1 


No Limit 


Converted Public/Private** 
& New Starts 



In Florida, unless a school board requests an increase in the number, districts with more than 100,000 stu- 
dents are limited to seven conversions/seven start-ups; districts with between 100,000 and 50,000 students 
arc limited to five conversions/ five start-ups; districts with less than 50,000 students arc limited to three 
conversions/three start-ups. 



No religious or home schools 



ing to create a dialogue between charters and 
other public schools. If charter schools are to 
make a contribution to the improvement of 
America's schools, much needs to be done to 
ensure that lessons learned by charters are shared 
with other public schools and that the lessons 
learned by exemplary regular public schools are 
shared with charters. 

Recommendation to State 
Educational Agencies & 
Policymakers 

♦ Establish a mechanism that ensures that 
lessons being learned in charter schools 
are shared with other public schools and 
vice versa. While state agencies are being 



asked to shoulder a number of new charter- 
related tasks, in the long run, none is more 
important than ensuring that a process of 
sharing and learning between charters and 
other public schools is put in place and nur- 
tured. At a minimum, state agencies, colleges 
and universities, or designated nonprofit 
groups could convene meetings of charter 
and other public school officials, disseminate 
case studies of exemplaiy regular public and 
charter schools, and attempt to open up a 
dialogue between charter and other public 
school officials within school systems. 
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Change Does Not 
Happen Easily 

T he charter school movement represents 
the greatest break from public school tradi- 
tions in decades. Therefore, it requires every- 
one— state agency officials, local school boards, 
and policymakers— to adjust to a dramatically 
different educational climate. 

Because the charter schools debate has touched 
on many of the most volatile topics in education- 
accountability, funding, certification, tenure, ra- 
cial balance, competition, the role of public 
schools— it has, in many states, left a residue of 
animosity. In some communities, the advent of 
charters has divided people and led to a state of 
uneasy detente between those who support or 
oppose charters. 



State agency staff and State Boards of Education 
find themselves, on any given day, attacked by 
public school officials for "hastening the demise 
of public schools" or by charter school officials 
for "putting up road blocks for charter schools.” 
It is a difficult and frequently thankless position 
for those charged with seeing that the intent of 
charter legislation is upheld. 

With the growing avalanche of research about 
charter schools, it will soon be possible to assess 
whether charters are living up to their propo- 
nents’ dreams. In the meantime, the writers and 
researchers at SERVE will continue to examine 
charter-related issues and offer state educational 
agencies and policymakers support in the years 
ahead. • 
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Resources 



Official State Charter School Contacts 


9 

in 


SERVE'S Region 


Florida 


Beverly Schenger 


North Carolina 


Mr. lyacey Bailey 


Coordinator, Charter 


Dr. Grova L. Bridgers 


Director, Office of Public 


School Program 


Office of Charter Schools 


School Choice 


Georgia Department 


Department of Public 


Florida Education Center 


of Education 


Instmction 


Room 522 


1858 Twin Tbwers East 


301 North Wilmington Street 


325 West Gaines Street 


Atlanta, GA 30334 


Raleigh, NC 27601-2825 


Thllahassee, FL 32399 


404-656-4151 


919-715-1730 


850-414-0780 


404-651-9111 fax 


919-715-9740 fax 


850-414-0783 fax 


bschreng@doe.kl 2 .ga.us 


www.dpi.state;nc.us/ 


www.fim.edu/doe/bin00038/ 


www.doe.kl2.ga.us/ 


charter_schools/ 


home0038.htm 


charterschools/ 


maincharter.html 




charterschools.html 




Georgia 




South Carolina 


Dr. John Rhodes 


Mississippi 


Mr. Chip Jackson 


Director, School Renewal 


Dr. Walter Moore 


Special Assistant 


Programs 


Charter School Consultant 


for Charter Schools 


Georgia Department 


Mississippi Department 


State Department 


of Education 


of Education 


of Education 


1858 Twin Tbwers East 


P.O. Box 771 


1 429 Senate Street 


Atlanta, GA 30334 


Jackson, MS 39205 


Room 1009 


404-656-0644 


601-359-3501 


Columbia, SC 29201 


404-651-9111 fax 


601-359-3708 fax 


803-734-8092 


John_Rhodes@doe .kl 2 . ga. us 







Charter School Resource Centers 
in SERVE'S Region 



Florida 

Institute for At-Risk Infants, 
Children and Youth and 
Their Families 
University of South 
Florida— Thmpa 
Lynn Lovely 
813-974-3700 



The Charter Foundation 
Johnathan Hage 
954-564-2221 

North Carolina 

Education Reform Foundation 
Vernon Robinson 



North Carolina Charter 
School Resource Center 
Thelma Glynn 
919-682-1500 

Avww.nccharters. org 



919-781-1066 
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Official Contacts for Charter 
Information 



Alaska 

Marjorie Menzi 
Charter School Liaison 
Alaska Departmgiit 
of Education 
907 - 465-8720 

Arizona 

Mary Gifford 
Executive Director 
State Board for 
Charter Schools 
State Board of Education 
602 - 542-3411 

mgiflfor@maill .ade.state.az.us 

Lyle Skillen 
Director 
Charter Schools 
State Board of Education 
602 - 542-5968 

lsldlle@maill .ade.state.az.us 

Kathi Haas 
Director 
Charter Schools 
Administration 
State Board of Education 
602 - 542-8264 

khaas(a)maill .ade.state.az.us 

Arkansas 

Bill Ballard 

Director of Charter Schools 
Arkansas Department 
of Education 
501 - 682-4219 



Califomia 

David Patterson 
Education Consultant 
Charter Schools Unit 
Califomia Department 
of Education 
916 - 327-5929 

dpatterson@cde.ca.gov 

Colorado 

William Windier 
Senior Consultant 
for School Improvement 
Colorado Department 
of Education 
303 - 866-6631 

Windler_W@cde.state.co.us 

Connecticut 

Yvette Melendez Thiesfield 
Charter School Program 
Cormecticut State 
Department of Education 
860 - 566-1233 

yvette.thiesfield@po.state.ct.us 

Delaware 

Larry Gabbert 

Charter School Administrator 
Delaware Department 
of Public Instruction 
302 - 739-4885 



District of Columbia 

Angela Christophe 
Eunice Henderson 
David Mack 
Staff 

District of Columbia Public 
Charter School Board 
202 - 887-5011 

Richard Wenning 
Senior Policy Advisor 
D.C. Public Schools 
202 - 724-4222 



Florida 

TYacey Bailey 
Director 

Office of School Choice 
and Charter Schools 
Florida Department 
of Education 
850 - 414-0780 

baileyt@mail.doe.state.fl.us 

Georgia 

John Rhodes 
Director 

School Renewal and School 
Improvement Program 
Georgia Department 
of Education 
404 - 656-0644 

Hawaii 

Art Kaneshiro 

Charter School Administrator 
Hawaii Department 
of Education 
808 - 586-3124 
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Resources 



Rlinios 

Sally Vogl 

Principal Planning Consultant 
State Board of Education 
217 - 782-0541 

Grog Richmond 
Assistant Chief of Staff 
Chicago Public Schools 
773 - 535-3901 



Kansas 

Phyllis Kelly 

Charter School Administrator 
State Department 
of Education 
913 - 296-3069 



Michigan 

Gary Cass 
Project Officer 
Public School Academies 
Michigan Department 
of Education 
517 - 373-4631 

cassg@state.mi.us 

Minnesota 

Bill Allen 

Charter School Administrator 
Minnesota Department 
of Children, Families, 
and Learning 
612 - 296-9613 



Louisiana 

Bill Miller 
Interim Coordinator 
Louisiana Charter 
School Program 
Louisiana State Department 
of Education 
504 - 342-3603 . 



Maine 

Edwin Kastuck 
Maine Department 
of Education 
207 - 287-5922 



Massachusetts 

Scott Hamilton 
Associate Commissioner 
for Charter Schools 
Massachusetts Department 
of Education 
617 - 727-0075 



Mississippi 

Walter Moore 
SouthEastem Regional 
Vision for Education 
601 - 359-3501 



Missouri 

Susan Cole 
Coordinator 
State Programs 
Department of Elementary 
Education 
603 - 271-3879 



Nevada 

Keith Kheault 
Deputy Superintendent 
Nevada Department 
of Education 
702 - 687-9158 



New Hampshire 

Patricia Busselle 
Administrator for 
Legislative Affairs 
New Hampshire 
Department of Education 
603 - 271-3879 



New Jersey 

Dalia DeGeorgedes 
Director 

Office of Innovative Programs 
New Jersey State Department 
of Education 
609 - 292-5850 

New Mepcico 

Michael Kaplan 
Charter School Administrator 
New Mexico State 
Department of Education 
505 - 827-6635 



North Carolina 

Grova L. Bridgers 
Director 

Office of Charter Schools 
Department of Public 
Instruction 
919 - 715-1730 



Ohio 

John Rothwell 
Community Schools 
Commission 
Ohio Department 
of Education 
614 - 466-2937 
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Oregon 
Leon Fuhrman 
Office of Student Services 
Oregon Department 
of Student Services 
503-378-5585 ext. 682 



Pennsylvania 

Tim Daniels 

Charter Schools Program 
Pennsylvania Department 
of Education 
717-783-9781 

Puerto Rico 

Angel Melendez 
Executive Director 
Educational Reform Institute 
Puerto Rico Department 
of Education 
787-765-9772 



Rhode Island 

Steve Nardelli 

Charter School Administrator 
Rhode Island Department 
of Education 
401-277-4600 ext. 2209 



South Carolina 

Chip Jackson 
Special Assistant 
for Charter Schools 
South Carolina Department 
of Education 
803-734-8092 



Ttxas 

Brooks Flemister 
Director 
Charter Schools 
Tfexas Education Agency 
512-463-9575 

bflemist@tmail.tea.state.tx.us 



Washin^on 
Jean Ameluxen 
Legislative Coordinator 
Washington Department 
of Education 
360-586-6906 



Wisconsin 

Tbm Stefonek 
Wisconsin Department 
of Education 
608-266-5728 



Wyoming 

David Crossley 
Federal Improvement 
Programs Unit 
Wyoming State Department 
of Education 
307-777-3498 



Support Organizations for Charter 

Schools 



Arizona 

Arizona Charter 
School Association 
Eddie Farnsworth 
602-632-0722 

Goldwater Institute 
Jeff Flake 
602-256-7018 



Califomia 

CANEC 
Sue Bragato 
415-598-8192 



Charter Schools 
Project Institute 
for Educational Reform 
Califomia State 
University-Sacramento 
Eric Premack 
916-278-4600 

Pacific Research Institute 
Pam Riley 
415-989-0833 



Colorado 

Colorado League 
of Charter Schools 
Jim Grijfin 
303-989-5356 



Connecticut 

Connecticut Center 
for School Change 
Nancy Martin 
860-586-2340 




Resources 



Delaware 

Innovation in Education 
Initiative, Inc. 
Suzanne Donovan 
302-424-1545 



District of Columbia 

Committee on Public 
Education (COPE) 

Ken Campbell 
202-835-9011 



Florida 

The Charter Foundation 
Jonathan Hage 
954-564-2221 

Institute for At-Risk Infants, 
Children and Youth 
and Their Families 
University of South 
Florida-Thmpa 
Lynn Lovely 
813-974-3700 



Illinois 

Leadership for 
Quality Education 
John Ayers 
Margaret Lin 
Katie Kelly 
312-853-1210 

Massachusetts 

Massachusetts Charter 
School Resource Center 
Pioneer Institute 
Linda Brown 
617-723-2277 



Michigan 

Central Michigan University 
Office of Charter Schools 
Blanche Fraser 
517-774-2100 

Michgan Resource Center 
for Charter Schools 
Ormand Hook 
517-774-2590 

Michigan Association 
of Public School Academies 
Jim Goenner 
517-374-9167 



Minnesota 

Charter Friends 
National Network 
Jkd Kolderie 
Jon Schroeder 
1355 Pierce Butler Route 
Suite 100 

St. Paul, MN 55104 
612-645-0200 
612-645-0240 fax 

Center for School Change 
Humphrey Institute 
Nancy Smith 
612-625-7552 

Minnesota Association 
of Charter Schools 
Ralph Brauer 
612-645-1986 

Missouri 

Charter Schools 
Information Center 
Laura Friedman 
314-726-6474 



Nevada 

Nevada Charter 
Schools Project 
Ricci Elkins 
702-324-4006 



New Hampshire 

Charter School Resource 
Sue Collins 
603-643-6115 



New Jersey 

New Jersey Charter School 
Resource Center 
Sarah Thntillo 
732-296-8379 



North Carolina 

North Carolina Charter 
School Resource Center 
Thelma Glynn 
919-682-1500 

Education Reform Foundation 
Vernon Robinson 
919-781-1066 



Ohio 

Community Schools Network 
Cooper Snyder 
614-848-8252 



Oregon 

Center for Education Change 
Richard Meinhard 
503-234-4600 
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Pennsylvania 
Charter Schools Project 
at Duquesne University 
Jeremy Resnick 
412-396-4492 

Charter School 
Resource Center 
Commonwealth Foundation 
Sean Duffy 
717-671-1901 

Tfechnical Assistance Center 
for Charter Schools 
Drexel University/ 
FOUNDATIONS 
215-925-6088 
609-727-8000 



TPxas 

Charter School Resource 
Center of Tfexas 
Patsy O'Neill 
210-408-7890 

Tfexas Charter 
School Association 
Ron Pokomy 
214-368-3238 



Wisconsin 

Wisconsin Charter 
School Resource Center 
Howard Fuller 
Cindy Zautche 
414-288-5775 

Wisconsin Charter 
School Association 
Cindy Zautche 
414-963-1459 






Center for Education Reform 


Websites 

Charter School Research 


Issues Page: Charter Schools 


WWW. edreform. com 


csr.syr.edu:80/index.html 


www.edweek.org/context/ 


Charters at a Crossroads: 


Education Commission 


topics/ charter.htm 


Northwest Education 


of the States 


North Carolina Charter 


Magazine 


www.ecs.org 


School Resource Center 


www.nwrel.org/nwedu/ 




wwTv.nccharters.org 


spring_97 


Freedom and Innovation in 






California's Charter Schools 


U.S. Charter Schools 


Charter Schools Development 


WWW. wested. org/policy/ 


WWW. uscharterschools. org 


Corporation 


pb_free.htm 




www.csdc.org 
Charter Schools in Action: 


Georgia Charter Schools 
www.doe.kl2.ga.us/ 




What Have We Learned? 


charterschools/ 




www.al .com/hudson/ 


charterschools.html 




charters/ 

accomplishments.html 


Going It Alone: A Study of 




Charter Schools Listserv 


Massachusetts Charter 
Schools 




csr.syr.edu/resource/listserv/ 


www.csus.edu/ier/charter/ 




listserv.html 


IRE_Report.html 
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C harter schools are a new hut increasingly 
common form of public school in the 
United States. In exchange for freedom 
from many of the rules and laws that constrain 
conventional public schools, charter schools 
agree to be held accountable for results spelled 
out in a contract, or "charter," with some public 
agency. Though they remain public schools— 
tuition-free, non-religious, and non-selective in 
their admissions— charter schools have the op- 
portunity to experiment with new organizational 
structures and ways of 
teaching students. Pro- 
ponents hope charter 
schools will devise inno- 
vative approaches to 
education and place 
competitive pressure on 
regular public schools to 
improve (Kolderie, 

1990). 

Since Minnesota en- 
acted the first charter 
school law in 1991, leg- 
islation has spread rap- 
idly across the U.S. By 
September of 1997, 30 
states and the District of 
Columbia had charter 
laws on the books, and 
nearly 500 charter 
schools were open during the 1996-97 school year. 
Among the SERVE states, Geoigia enacted the 
region's first charter law in 1993, followed by 
Florida, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Mis- 
sissippi (Alabama has not enacted a charter 
school law). In these five states, 88 charter schools 
were open at the beginning of the 1 997-98 school 
year. Research on this growing sector of schools 
is just beginning to emerge, a step that will lead 



to the examination of policy issues charter schools 
raise (RPP International and the University of 
Minnesota, 1997). 

Now that the nation has several years of experi- 
ence with charter schools, policymakers have 
begun to revisit the legislation they passed in the 
early days of the charter concept. This policy brief 
addresses one of the central questions policymak- 
ers are asking about effective charter laws: how 
can legislation ensure that high-quality schools 

emerge from the charter 
process? 

State legislators do not 
make decisions about 
which applicants re- 
ceive charters. Instead, 
they leave these 
choices to "chartering 
entities"— such as state 
and local boards of edu- 
cation— by giving them 
the power to issue char- 
ters. But state laws set 
the framework within 
which these chartering 
entities make their de- 
cisions. Consequently, 
state charter laws have 
a significant impact on 
the selection of charter 
schools and, ultimately, on the quality of the 
schools that open. 

This policy brief examines five critical elements 
of state charter laws that influence the selection 
of charter schools. An explanation of how char- 
ter laws in the five states address each element 
is provided. A subsequent section presents issues 
for policymakers in the Southeast. 



Figure I 

Number of Chaner Schools in 
Five of the SERVE States, 
September 1997 
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Figure 2 

Eligible Charter School Applicants in SERVE States 
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Note; Though charter laws in North and South Carolina do not prohibit home-based educational programs from applying 
for charters, these laws do not allow approved charter schools to be home-based. 



Elements of Charter Laim that 
Influence the Selection Process 

Who May Apply for a Charter? 

Most charter laws invite at least some people 
from outside the existing public school system 
to submit applications. These commonly include 
individual citizens, informal groups, and non- 
profit organizations. Some of the most restrictive 
laws allow only existing public schools to con- 
vert to charter status. More rarely, states allow 
existing private or home-based schools to con- 
vert to charter status or invite for-profit businesses 
to submit charter applications. Each state’s char- 
ter legislation specifies the range of eligible ap- 
plicants, thereby impacting the selection process. 

The range of options selectedby five SERVE states 
is described in Figure 2. Georgia and Mississippi 
allow only existing public schools to convert. The 
other three enable individuals, informal groups, 
and nonprofit organizations to apply, as well. 
North and South Carolina also invite existing pri- 
vate or home-based schools to seek charter sta- 
tus. While Florida does not enable existing pri- 
vate and home-based schools to apply, it allows 
for-profit businesses to seek charters, a practice 
prohibited in the other four states. 



Who May Issue Charters? 

State charter laws also determine which public 
bodies have the power to issue charters, and the 
central issue is the role local school boards play 
in the process. In some states, local school boards 
have the power by law to veto any charter school 
proposed in their jurisdictions. In other states, 
other entities, such as the state board of educa- 
tion, can approve charter schools even if the lo- 
cal school board does not agree. Still other states 
lie in between, requiring applicants to approach 
their local school boards first but aUowdng rejected 
applicants to appeal local decisions to the state 
board of education. Some states also empower 
other organizations entirely (such as public uni- 
versities, community colleges, and specially cre- 
ated charter school boards) to issue charters. 

As Figure 3 reveals, SERVE states exhibit all of 
these arrangements. Charter applicants must first 
approach their local school boards in all states 
except North Carolina, where they may also ap- 
ply to the boards of public universities or to the 
state board of education. In Georgia and Missis- 
sippi, a local board’s rejection of an application 
is final. But in both states, the state board of edu- 
cation can overrule a local board’s approval. The 
same is true in North and South Carolina, but in 
these states the state board can also overrule a 
local board’s rejection of an application. In 
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Figure 3 

Roles of Clmrtering Entities in SERVE States 
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Note: In Florida, rejected applicants may appeal to the state board of education. The state board can remand the decision 
for reconsideration but cannot overrule the local board's rejection. 



Figure 4 

Limits on the Number of Charter Schools in SERVE States 





Per-District Limits 


Statewide Limits 


Florida 


6, 10, or 14, depending 
on the size of the district* 


Sum of district limits 
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Georgia 
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Mississippi 
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* Florida's law allows up to three newly created charter schools and up to three conversions of existing public schools in 
most of its school districts (those with fewer than 50,000 students); up to seven of each kind in each of its largest school 
districts (100,000 or more students); and up to five of each kind in each of its other school districts. 



Though Mississippi's law contains no per-district limits, requirements for geographic spread of the state's six charter 
schools makes it less likely that more than one charter school would open in a single district. 



Florida, the local board's decision is final, though 
the state board may hear appeals and require lo- 
cal boards to reconsider. 

How Many Charter Schools May There Be? 

A third way in which state legislation affects the 
selection process is by the placement of limits 
on the number of charter schools that may open. 
Some of these provisions cap the number of char- 
ter schools statewide. Others limit the number 



within a single school district or region of the 
state. Some are absolute caps, limiting the num- 
ber of schools that may be open at any one time, 
while others are annual limits, restricting the 
number of schools that may open in a given year. 

Charter laws in SERVE states vary widely on this 
dimension, as Figure 4 illustrates. Georgia and 
South Carolina place no limits on the number of 
charter schools. North Carolina imposes a state- 
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Figure 5 

Factors Chartering Entities Must Consider in SERVE States 
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Note: This table does not include more standard requirements, e.g., that the proposed school intends to follow laws 
(such as nondiscrimination, health and safety, and special education) that apply to it. 
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wide cap of 100, with no more than five opening 
per year in a single school district. Florida allows 
between six and 14 charter schools in a single 
district, depending on the size of the district. Mis- 
sissippi allows only six charter schools statewide 
and requires a geographic spread, if feasible. 

What Are the Criteria to Obtain a Charter? 

A fourth important aspect of state charter laws is 
the criteria for obtaining a charter. With these 
provisions, legislatures indicate the factors char- 
tering entities must use when deciding whether 
to grant a charter to a specific applicant. Some 
laws state these criteria explicitly, while others 
imply criteria by specifying the information ap- 
plicants must provide to chartering entities as 
part of their petitions. For example, if a charter 
law requires applicants to explain their gover- 
nance structures, chartering entities can infer 
that they need to take the viability of these struc- 
tures into account when making decisions. 

Charter laws in SERVE states ask chartering en- 
tities to consider a wide range of factors when 
they review charter applications. These factors 
are summarized in Figure 5. All five laws either 
state or imply that chartering entities should 
closely examine the school’s educational pro- 
gram, instructional methods, performance goals, 
plans to measure progress, and governance struc- 
ture. All laws but Florida’s ask reviewers to con- 
sider the school’s plan to involve parents, teach- 
ers, and others in the design, management, or 
evaluation of the school. Beyond these common- 
alities, though, different laws emphasize differ- 
ent factors. 

All state laws give chartering entities consider- 
able discretion in their decision making. This dis- 
cretion takes two forms. First, the criteria tend 
to be open-ended, leaving room for chartering 
entities to interpret the meaning of phrases like 
“economically sound." Second, while all of the 
laws list numerous factors chartering entities 
must consider, none provide guidance about how 
important each of these factors should be in the 
final analysis. 



What Are the Details of the 
Selection Process? 

Charter legislation also affects the selection of 
charter schools by mandating certain details of 
the selection process. U.S. laws establish three 
broad tsrpes of selection processes: 

(1) Annual ancles that require applications to be 
submitted and decisions to be made by cer- 
tain dates 

(2) Restricted rolling processes that allow applica- 
tions to be submitted any time but require 
decisions to be made within a certain time- 
frame following submission 

(3) Unrestricted rolling processes that allow appli- 
cations to be submitted at any time but do not 
impose any timetable on decision making 

Legislation may also affect the process by requir- 
ing that chartering entities conduct public hear- 
ings or other information-gathering activities. 

Laws in the five SERVE states exhibit each of the 
three broad tsrpes of selection processes. North 
Carolina’s law mandates an annual application 
cycle. Legislation in Florida and South Carolina 
institute restricted rolling processes. Mississippi’s 
and Georgia’s laws contain unrestricted rolling 
processes. South Carolina alone requires any 
particular information-gathering activities, ask- 
ing chartering entities to hold community meet- 
ings in affected areas to solicit input on specific 
applications. Figure 6 on the next page, provides 
more information on how the five state laws treat 
the details of the selection process. 

Policy Issues in SERVE States 

As they revisit charter legislation in the next few 
years, policymakers in each of the SERVE states 
will confix)nt some difficult policy decisions, and 
many of these decisions will relate to the way in 
which charter schools are selected. 

Three states— Florida, Georgia, and Missis- 
sippi— give local school boards the final deci- 
sion over whether to grant charters in their ju- 
risdictions. Policymakers in these states may 
be asked to give rejected applicants some other 
avenue of approval. 
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Figure 6 

Chaner Selection Pi'ocesses Mandated hy SERVE State Laws 



Awnial Cycle 
—North Carolina— 

O All applications must be submitted prior to 
November 1 

O Chartering entities must grant/deny 
preliminary approval by February 1 

O Rejected applicants choosing to appeal must do 
so by February 15 

<> State board of education must make all final 
decisions by March 15 



Restricted Rolling Fjoccss 
— Florida and South Carolina— 

Florida 

<> Applicants may submit petitions at any time 

O Local school board must grant/deny approval 
within 60 days 

O Rejected applicants choosing to appeal must do 
so within 30 days 

0 State board of education must rule on appeals 
within 30 days 

O Upon remand from state, local board must rule 
again within 30 days 



South Carolina 

♦ Applicants may submit petitions at any time 
(though local boards may establish a schedule) 

♦ Local school board must hold community 
meetings to discuss 

♦ Local school board must grant/deny approval 
within 60 days 

♦ Rejected applicants choosing to appeal must do 
so within 30 days 

♦ State board of education must rule on appeals 
within 30 days 

♦ Upon remand from state, local board must rule 
again within 30 days - 

Unrestricted Rolling Process 
— Geoi^a and Mississippi— 

♦ Applicants may submit petitions at any time 

^ No stated time*frame within which local school 
board must rule 

O If local board rejects an application, it must 
inform faculty and state board of reasons; state 
board may hold hearing to discuss 

♦ If local board approves, state board must grant or 
deny approval, but under no stated time-frame 



TVo stMes—Georgia and Mississippi— allow 
only existing public schools to apply for char- 
ter status. Policymakers in these states may be 
asked to enable outside groups to submit char- 
ter applications. 

Three states— Florida, Mississippi, and North 
Carolina— place caps on the number of charter 
schools that can open. As the pool of existing 
charter schools hears these caps, policymakers 
may face the question of whether to raise, elimi- 
nate, or modify them. 

Despite setting out some criteria, all five states 
leave great discretion in the hands of chartering 
entities. As real candidates are approved and re- 
jected, policymakers may encounter calls to 
clarify or change criteria that chartering entities 
are appl5dng under. 



Policymakers may also consider changing selec- 
tion processes. North Carolina's annual cycle, for 
example, does not issue approvals until March 
15 of each year, a date which some have sug- 
gested is too late for many schools to open the 
following fall. And Georgia and Mississippi's un- 
restricted rolling processes may come under at- 
tack for not providing applicants with assurances 
that their applications will be reviewed in a timely 
fashion. 

Since the charter school phenomenon is so 
young, it is impossible to accurately predict the 
consequences of most of these proposed policy 
changes. One consistent finding, though, is that 
states with more "restrictive" charter laws have 
spawned fewer charter schools than states with 
less restrictive legislation. By "restrictive," re- 
searchers mean provisions like those that limit 
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eligible charter applicants to existing public 
schools, grant local school boards the power to 
veto charter schools, and set caps on the num- 
ber of charter schools. 

An analysis by the Education Commission of the 
States (Bierlein, 1996), for example, divides state 
charter laws into less restrictive and more restric- 
tive categories. Extending this analysis to all 17 
states with charter schools in operation in 1996- 
97, more restrictive states had an average of 4.2 
schools open, versus 49.6 in less restrictive states. 
As of May 1997, just 10 charter schools have op- 
erated in "restrictive” Georgia, compared with 1 66 
in Arizona, 109 in California, 79 in Michigan, and 
32' in Colorado, all "less restrictive" states (Cen- 
ter for Education Reform, 1997). 

As states develop more experience with charter 
schools, additional research into the links be- 
tween legislative provisions and the quality of 
the charter schools that emerge will be possible. 
Tbst scores and other measures of student per- 
formance in charter schools are just becoming 
available. With these data and other information 
about how charter schools are faring, research- 
ers will be able to provide policymakeirs with in- 
creasingly more information about which kinds 
of selection processes yield higher-performing 
charter schools. • 
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~T|~^resident Clinton has become a cheerleader 
— =^for charter schools. Hurrah for that. Most 
-IL of the dozens of charter schools we’ve vis- 
ited are pretty terrific. 



Wlhemi o 

reform that 
rocks boats 
a 



every© me 
appears to 
endorse, one 
must ask 
whether it 
has retained 
its essence. 



But when he calls for 
doubling federal funds 
for them (to $100 mil- 
lion next year) and vi- 
sualizes 3,000 such 
schools by the turn of 
the century (up from 
500 today), it’s impor- 
tant to know what ex- 
actly he means by a 
charter school: Does 
the president insist on 
fully independent 
public schools that are 
free to innovate, to 
shape their own desti- 
nies, and to direct 



their own resources? 
Or will he, like his political supporters at the 
National Education Association and elsewhere 
in the public school "establishment,” favor near- 
clones of conventional schools that must obey 
most of the usual rules even while waving the 
"charter" banner? 



When a reform that rocks boats becomes a fad 
that everyone appears to endorse, one must ask 
whether it has retained its essence. (Is a cinna- 
mon-raisin bagel — reportedly another Clinton 
passion— really a bagel, or just a sweet roll with 
a belly button?) Our travels to almost 5 charter . 
schools in nine states over the past 18 montjhs _ 



have led us to distinguish between the genuine 
article and faux charters that carry the name but 
are really just minor variations on the theme of 
"site based" management. If the fakes, lauded and 
aided by the false friends of charter schools, 
spread faster than the real thing, which contin- 
ues to be bitterly resisteid in one state and com- 
munity after another, we may find that "support" 
for charter schools could prove lethal to this prom- 
ising reform strategy. If the White House allows 
its prestige (and additional federal dollars) to 
buttress the fakes, Mr. Clinton’s seeming enthu- 
siasm for charter schools could actually hasten 
their death. 

As schools with the "charter" label multiply, as 
more states pass enabling legislation, and as 
other jurisdictions weigh amendments to ex- 
isting charter laws, it’s worth recalling what this 
idea is all about. 

The basic concept is simple and, we think, pow- 
erful: Sound school choices can be provided to 
families under the umbrella of public education 
without micromanagement by government bu- 
reaucracies. Independent schools that are open 
to all, paid for with tax dollars, accountable to 
public authorities for pupil achievement, and 
subject to basic health, safety, and nondiscrimi- 
nation requirements are public schools even if 
they’re managed by a committee of parents, a 
team of teachers, the local Boys & Girls Club, or 
perhaps a profit-seeking firm. They need not be 
regulated into conformity by platoons of assis- 
tant superintendents, staffed only by government 
employees, or bent to the thousand clauses of 
union contracts. 



By now it’s clear that not all charter programs 
are created equal. Many states have enacted 
weak, Potemkin-style statutes that display the 
facade but not the reality of charter legislation, 
binding charter schools to most of the crippling 
constraints faced by conventional public schools. 
For example: Their teachers are deemed to be 
employees of the local school district, and they 
must adhere to its collective bargaining contracts. 
They may hire only certified teachers (not, for 
example, a NASA scientist or Bill Gates). And they 
have some say over curriculum but little or no 
control of their money. 

Uncle Sam is at fault, too. Modest federal checks 
to help meet start-up costs are surely welcome. 
But the big programs (such as Title I, special edu- 
cation, and school lunch) make no allowance for 
the unconventional contours of charter schools— 
nor has Mr. Clinton said they should. Funding 
formulae are stiU tied to school system demo- 
graphics; the dollars seldom follow eligible young- 
sters to different schools; and the regulatory bur- 
den of participation is heavy for a fledgling school 
with no bureaucratic superstructure. Nor do even 
the strongest charter laws provide for the capi- 
tal-funding needs of charter schools. 

M any such constraints are there on purpose, 
imposed by enemies of charter schools 
who, unable to strangle this infant reform in its 
crib, have done their utmost to keep it fix>m grow- 
ing big and strong. Others, however, are more 
like bureaucratic accidents. In North Carolina, 
for example, despite a generally strong law, the 
attorney general has issued a preliminary ruling 
stating that charter teachers cannot take advan- 
tage of the state retirement system unless their 
schools surrender their independence and func- 
tion as part of their local districts. This is a 
Faustian bargain. 

In Illinois, a number of promising charter pro- 
posals have lately been derailed by hostile dis- 
tricts. (One very solid school plan was shunned 
by 11 separate districts.) In Olympia, Washing- 
ton, as charter bills traverse the legislative 
hurdles, committees have diluted them at every 
turn, forbidding multiple sponsors and sabotag- 



ing the appeals pro- 
cess— and thereby re- 
vealing as false the 
promises of business 
leaders and others who 
swore last fall that, if 
only the "referendum" 
version of charter 
schools was defeated 
(which happened), the 
legislature could be 
counted upon to pass a 
strong charter law. In 
New York, the powerful 
teachers’ union has 
made it plain that it has 
a similar fate in mind 
for Gov. George E. 

Pataki’s bold charter 
plan. 

In California, where the charter program is al- 
ready in its third year, few schools have been 
able to negotiate financial autonomy. As a 
board member in one such school remarked 
to US: "I’m damn mad at this creeping takeover 
of our budget by the district. It all comes down 
to a matter of control." 

Such political hassles, bureaucratic subservience, 
and micromanagement are exactly what charter 
schools are meant to escape. The whole point is 
to offer freedom from red tape in return for a 
commitment to produce specific results. Tb de- 
liver on that commitment, the school must be 
free to decide who will teach what and how, 
where to locate and what hours to operate, 
whether to require uniforms, what homework to 
assign, how best to impart reading skills to 6-year- 
olds, and which sports (if any) to offer. 

It must be able to spend its money on teach- 
ers, tutors, counselors, or computers— as its 
leaders see fit. 

In return, the charter school is profoundly ac- 
countable-in two directions. Since nobody is 
forced to attend, it must answer to students and 
parents via the marketplace. And since the char- 



Charter foes 
hove devised 
two 

strategies: 
blasting 
these schools 
off the 
landscape 
and tugging 
them back 
into the coils 
of the 

bureaucracy. 
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ter-issuing body is not obliged to renew its char- 
ter, to remain in existence it must also deliver 
the promised results, usually defined in academic 
standards and tracked on statewide (or other) 
tests. If the charter issuer wants to ensure that 
the school doesn’t voyage into curricular outer 
space, it can stipulate core skills and knowledge. 
Otherwise, those running the school decide what 
to teach. (The one big exception, of course, is 
religion.) 

C harter foes have devised two strategies: blast 
ing these schools off the landscape and tug- 
ging them back into the coils of the bureaucracy. 
Never mind that charter schools today enroll 
barely two-tenths of 1 percent of American school 
children. What’s agitating their enemies is the 
realization that the idea is beginning to catch on— 
and if the president has his way it will spread 
even faster. Hence the public school 
mandarinate— the teachers’ unions, to be sure, 
but also school board and administrator groups— 
is striving to contain their numbers, limit their 
freedom, and redefine their concept. Recent ex- 
amples include Bob Chase, the president of the 
National Education Association (writing in these 
pages), and Michael Kelly of the The New Repub- 
lic, who used the antics of Washington’s Marcus 
Garvey Charter School to savage the whole idea. 

Meanwhile, most of the charter schools that 
struggle into existence— through all the bureau- 
cratic hurdles, under all the "caps," with little 
or no capital funding, and often with reduced 
operating dollars— are terrific educational in- 
stitutions. They’re generally small, safe schools 
that are clear about their mission, staffed by 
dedicated teachers, and supported by devoted 
parents, many of whom supplement the 
schools’ resources with their own perspiration. 
We’ve encountered few that we wouldn’t send 
our own kids to, but far more often we’ve liked 
what we’ve seen. 

Consider California’s Fenton Avenue Charter 
School, a preschool-through-6th grade institution 
that "seceded" from the Los Angeles Unified 
School District in order to operate independently. 
Open year round, it offers an education to 1,300 
students with a teaching staff of 63. Its enroll- 



ment is 75 percent Hispanic, over 97 percent 
minority, and nearly all poor. 



Unlike most California charters, Fenton Avenue 
has gained control of almost its entire ($6 mil- 
lion) budget. This autonomy has allowed much 
that was impossible under district and union 
thumbs: reducing class size; adding after-school 
and Saturday programs; managing the school’s 
own food services; providing free accident insur- 
ance for kids and long-term disability for employ- 
ees; reducing administrative personnel by 25 
percent; and restoring a 10 percent staff pay cut. 
It has created a on-site broadcasting studio (the 
first one ever for a California elementary school), 
developed its own primary phonics instruction 
program (in both Spanish and English), and 
boosted pupil test scores more than 20 percent 
in two years. 



The gireat 

appeaS of 
charter 
schools is 
that they 
invite 
innovation 
while 

demanding 
results— the 
precise 
opposite of 
conventional 
U.S. Public 
schools. 



The public school es- 
tablishment hates all 
this: The cracking of 
its monopoly, the iron- 
clad accountability for 
results, the evidence 
that more can be done 
with the same (or less) 
resources, the shift of 
power to consumers. 
Yet charter schools are 
sprouting like mush- 
rooms. California now 
has more than 100, 
and Arizona has 
grown more than 150 
since 1995. Small 
though these numbers 
are alongside the be- 
hemoth of public edu- 
cation, they’re more 
alarming to the status 



quo than anything save vouchers. (And they’re 
spreading much faster.) 



Although new and without lengthy track records, 
most charter schools already have waiting lists. 
State charter programs are bumping against caps 
that legislators often impose as a compromise 
with the teachers’ unions. In Massachusetts, for 
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example, all 25 authorized charters have been 
awarded. Five approved applicants are on a wait- 
ing list of their own, and 123 groups have ap- 
plied since 1994. 

The great appeal of charter schools is that they 
invite innovation while demanding results— the 
precise opposite of conventional U.S. public 
schools. By doing so, charter schools are repro- 
gramming America's Educational DNA. Public 
education, as currently constituted, is a species 
showing signs of extinction. It's too regimented, 
lumbering, and inert to survive in a changing 
environment. Charter schools are a mutation— 
an adaptation to more demanding surroundings— 
that will help the species survive, albeit trans- 
formed. But policymakers beware of the false 
friends of the charter idea or it won't ultimately 
do any good. 

Charter schools are bona fide “schools of choice, ” 
open to all who wish to attend them. Yet despite 
critics' predictions that they would “cream” the 
best pupils from conventional schools, we found 
just the opposite; Charter schools are mainly 
drawing kids who were having rotten experiences 
in regular schools (or had dropped out). Fifty- 
five percent of U.S. charter students in 1995-96 
were poor, 63 percent were minority-group mem- 
bers, 19 percent had limited English proficiency, 
and almost one in fiye had disabilities. (Early data 
from the current school year indicate a similar 
enrollment pattern.) 

One might suppose such demographics would 
mute the opposition. Yet they seem to infuriate 
the mandarins even more, perhaps because they 
signal both that disadvantaged kids are truly 
gypped by the current system and that poor fami- 
lies are savvy enough to do something about it 
as soon as the exit door is unlocked. 

Most opponents simply assert that all education 
dollars belong by right to the “school system” (that 
is, not to children, parents, and taxpayers) and 
that charter schools thus “rob" funds from their 
proper custodians. Recently, a favorite stratagem 
employed by foes has been to haul a few bad 
apples from the charter barrel (Citizen 2000 in 
Arizona and the Garvey School in Washington 



are favorite examples) and hold them up for pub- 
lic outrage. The implication is that this innova- 
tion must be proven foolproof— and drained of 
all risk— before it is even seriously tried. Mean- 
while, the conventional school system gets away 
with massive malpractice: mediocre, unsafe 
schools that are enveloped in all the bureaucratic 
controls that charter schools lack, yet where little 
learning happens. 

O f course, charters are no cure-all. Five hun- 
dred schools aren't many in a land with 
83,000 public schools— and it's so hard to start 
and succeed with one that their numbers may 
not swell, even with President Clinton's encour- 
agement and a dribble of federal stimulus fund- 
ing. Nor does the charter label immunize them 
to human frailties, slipshod planning, unantici- 
pated crises, and reversals of fortune. 

The fact that the missteps of a few ne'er-do-well 
charter schools are being trumpeted poses a harsh 
dilemma: Putting a tight-enough lid on the char- 
ter barrel to keep out every bad apple would de- 
stroy the freedom that's vital for the many good 
ones to succeed. Substituting rule compliance for 
results accountability would abort this valuable 
educational experiment. 

Will charter schools survive their current assault 
by false friends and overt foes? That depends on 
whether policymakers are shrewd enough to 
identify— and limit— the domains where charter 
schools are most vulnerable to regulatory over- 
load. Still, it's significant that the fight is no longer 
about whether to permit charter schools to exist 
but about how independently they will be able 
to operate. 

What are we to make of President Clinton's en- 
thusiasm? A recent Economist article pointed out 
that his “policy points in the right direction, but 
it is sadly timid,” doubtless due to anxiety about 
offending key political supporters. If he were 
truly serious about charter schools, he'd take on 
the unions that are trying to cripple them and 
rein in the federal rules that are strangling them. 
Otherwise, true charter school advocates should 
be wary of his embrace. • 
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A should a school board do if state au 

u/u/ ® charter school has reported, 

V V and received money for more students 
than it actually had in regular attendance? 

When that happened in Los Angeles, the school 
board investigated and revoked the school’s char- 
ter. (The alleged misrepresentation of enrollment 
wasn’t the only concern: When the principal of 
Edutrain, a charter school for at-risk students, 
leased a sports car and hired a bodyguard with 
school funds, the board questioned whether pub- 
lic moneys were properly allocated.) 

This story, though true, isn’t typical. School 
boards and charter school founders are more 
likely to run into disagreements over day-to-day 
operational issues or questions of educational 
philosophy. Charter schools pride themselves on 
their independence and flexibility, but they are 
still publicly funded schools accountable to tax- 
payers. And if the law in your state puts school 
boards in the position of making sure charter 
schools deliver the programs and results they 
promised, your board should be prepared to ex- 
ercise that accountability. 

The charter school movement has blossomed 
since its beginnings in 1991, buoyed by biparti- 
san support at both state and national levels. At 
present, 29 states and the District of Columbia 
permit charter schools, and more than 750 char- 
ter schools were in operation in 23 states as of 
the fall of 1997. In 12 of the 25 states studied in a 
federal government report, the local school board 
is the only body that can approve a charter (al- 
though three of those states allow appeals to a 
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higher authority, such as the state education de- 
partment). In other states, state education agen- 
cies, state chartering boards, and universities may 
also authorize charter schools. 

Some critics would like to see school boards re- 
moved from the chartering process altogether, 
aigping that it’s difficult for a school board to look 
objectively at proposals for schools that compete 
with district schools and might siphon badly 
needed funds from the school district. Others say 
the charter review process is so time-consuming 
that boards must give it short shrift and might, 
therefore, make bad decisions in haste. "Most lo- 
cal school boards are so overwhelmed by their 
day-to-day responsibilities that very few have had 
the opportunity to address this [charter school 
policy] in a real thoughtful way," contends Eric 
Premack, director of the Charter Schools Project 
of the Institute for Education Reform at Califor- 
nia State University at Sacramento. “They kind 
of crib together some policies that are more a 
political than a substantive job." 

But the school board members and administra- 
tors interviewed for this article indicate they take 
their responsibilities very seriously. They say 
they don’t want to strangle the charter movement 
in its cradle; they want it to flourish. But they 
also want to exercise their role as the public 
trustee of taxpayers’ money by approving char- 
ters that are educationally and fiscally sound, 
den 3 dng ones that have a high risk of failure, re- 
voking any that have failed to meet standards, 
and renewing those that are doing a good job. 
The following guidelines, culled from interviews. 




can help school boards that are required to pro- 
vide public oversight for charters: 

/. UNDERSTAND YOUR STATE'S LAW. 

State laws vary considerably along a continuum 
of “strong" (with provisions that encourage char- 
ter development) to "weak" (with provisions that 
discourage charters). Tb a large extent, the laws 
dictate the number and kinds of charter schools 
that may exist, the level of teacher or commu- 
nity support the schools must have, and the ways 
in which they vdllbe funded. One law might call 
for innovative schools that do not duplicate ex- 
isting public schools; another might require that 
charters serve educationally disadvantaged or "at- 
risk” students. Because school boards base their 
own policies and guidelines on state law, it’s im- 
portant to understand the state’s mandate. 

Frequently, though, a state law can cause seri- 
ous problems for a school district. The Beaufort, 
South Carolina, school district, for example, went 
to court over issues raised by its rejection of an 
application from the Lighthouse Charter School. 
The state law requires the racial composition of 
charter schools to match within 10 percent the 
racial makeup of the district in which the char- 
ter is located. That meant the Lighthouse Char- 
ter needed to be about 40 percent black, a figure 
it was unlikely to reach because of community 
perceptions that the school was not actively seek- 
ing minority enrollment. But the district also has 
a desegregation agreement with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education’s Office for Civil Rights that 
describes how and where attendance lines are 
dravra so that this Southern school district, which 
includes the resort island of Hilton Head, will 
not be resegregated. Had the charter school 
opened with 40 percent black students, it would 
have violated the agreement by pulling minor- 
ity students out of other areas, says board mem- 
ber Susan Jancourtz. 

Legally, she adds, the board felt bound by the 
wording in the state law, which said "show evi- 
dence” of minority participation or "show evi- 
dence" of an adequate transportation plan. "We 
thought it meant tangible evidence— show us the 
contract, for example, but they [the charter de- 
velopers] thought it meant 'trust us.”’ The board 



denied the charter, the Lighthouse applicants 
appealed the board’s decision, and the state board 
of education overturned Beaufort’s decision and 
approved South Carolina’s first charter school. 
Ihking a politically unpopular stance, the board 
refused to grant the charter and filed suit in South 
Carolina Circuit Court, where a judge later up- 
held the school board’s decision. “The judge 
agreed with us that evidence meant tangible 
proof," says Jancourtz. 

'Ib make certain there are no misunderstandings 
about what a future charter application should 
contain, Beaufort now has comprehensive guide- 
lines that call for specific enrollment and budget 
figures and a good deal of documentation. Sub- 
mitting a charter proposal in this school district 
means a tremendous amount of homework for 
the applicant. But Jancourtz says, "When you 
think they would get a couple of million dollars 
of pubic tax money, it’s not too much to ask that 
people do their homework and have a viable pro- 
posal." Jancourtz says she views the school board 
as the trustee of public money: "We have to feel 
comfortable that the public money will not be 
squandered." 

2.SPENDTHETIMEAND EFFORTTO 
DEVELOP SOUND POLICIES AND 
GUIDELINES FOR CHARTER SCHOOLS, 
AND REVISE THEM WHEN NECESSARY. 

See what other districts have created, get advice 
from people at the state level and in regional fed- 
eral laboratories, involve community members 
in drafting your guidelines, and have guidelines 
carefully reviewed by your school attorney. The 
best guidelines carefully describe the elements 
the board wants to see in a charter application 
and clearly explain the time lines and procedures 
involved in the charter review process. 

The Verona, Wisconsin, school district has been 
dealing with its two charter schools chiefly in 
good faith and with few written guidelines. Now, 
however, the board realizes it needs policies to 
answer questions about budgets, enrollments, 
and other issues that have surfaced within the 
last two years. "It’s time to stop and decide what 
we’ve learned and make a plan for the future so 
we can offer choices and everyone is comfort- 
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Key Elements of o Charter Proposal 



barter law in your state might mandate 
additional or different requirements, but these 
general guidelines—condensed and adapted from 
the Dou^as County, Colorado, and Beaufort Coimty, 
South Carolina, school distriqts— suggest key 
elements to look for in a charter application: 

Mission and purpose: a mission statement consistent 
with the school district's core values and state law, 
plus a statement of the need for the charter school 
and how the program's implementation will differ 
fiom existing programs or other charter schools. 

Goals and objectives: student performance goals and 
how they will be achieved. (Beaufort County asks 
about measurable achievement standards, grading 
criteria, and criteria for promotion, retention, and 
awarding of high school credit.) 

Admission policies: a plan outlining how students 
will be selected if more apply than the school can 
accommodate; evidence that any requirements for 
racial balance will be met; and plans to promote 
diversity and include academically low-achieving 
students and those with special needs. (Beaufort 
requires a projection of the number of children with 
special needs.) 

Community support and accountability: evidence 
that parents, teachers, and pupils support the 
formation of the school; a description of the types 
and extent of parental and community involvement 
in the charter's operation; and information on how 
the charter school will be accountable to the public. 
(Douglas County asks for specifics about a 
representative school accountability committee and 
a school improvement plan.) 

Governance: a description of the governing body 
and the administration of the school, explaining the 
relationship between the charter school and the 
school district; and procedures for electing 
governing board members and their relationship to 
the charter school's administration. 

Educational program, pupil achievement standaixis, 
curriculum: the charter's plan for evaluating pupil 
performance, including types of assessments, time 
lines for administering them, and procedures for 
corrective action in case pupil performance falls 
below such standards a copy of the curriculum. 



listing the objectives, methods of instruction and 
means of measuring student outcomes for each 
subject and grade level; and a list of cocurricular or 
extracurricular activities that support the 
curriculum. 

Employment issues: a des^^tioh 
employment Redoes, includ^ a deScri^tibn of 
staff qualifications and compensation, recruitment 
procedures, and plans for resolving emplojhnent- 
related issues, and a description of employee 
grievance and termination procedures. 

Budget: a list of working capital and assets, including 
cash, bonds, and real estate, plus evidence that the 
plan is economically sound for both the charter 
school and the district. The plan should include a 
budget for the term of the charter and the ways in 
which financial audits will be conducted. (Beaufort 
requires a monthly cadi-flow projection that details 
revenues and expenditures for the first year of 
operation, as well as first- and second-year budget 
projections.) 

Buildings and equipment: a description of the fedlity 
and how it will be obtained, funded, and maintained 
and a description of the type and amount ofliability , 
workers' compensation, motor vehicle, property, 
and other insurance. (Beaufort requests complete 
documentation of ownership or lease of the fecility, 
and certification that the building satisfies all 
requirements for fire, safety, and accessibility for 
the disabled.) 

TYansportation: a description of the student 
transportation system (including a contract if 
services will be provided by a second party). 

Health and safet>^ a description of the ways in which 
the charter school will meet state and federal 
requirements for student immunizations, food 
inspections, hazardous chemicals, criminal 
background checks for employees, and other health 
and safety issues. 

Student Rights and Responsibilities: an explanatipn 
of the school's discipline procedures and a statemerit 
of students' rights and responsibilities. 

-J.B.S. 
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able with the process," says school board mem- 
ber Nancy Homs. "We need to develop a policy 
to ensure the good of the whole district. The poli- 
cies will set the tone for what comes in the fu- 
ture.” A task force, which met October 1, was 
expected to finish its first round of policy sugges- 
tions by December 1 . 

One issue driving the development of written 
policies is debate about the demographics of 
Verona’s Core Knowledge Charter School, a 242- 
student, K-8 school based on the work of E.D. 
Hirsch. According to last year’s figures, which 
were not expected to change much, the school 
has 2.7 percent minority students, compared to 
the district’s 7 to 8 percent— 25 percent in the 
attendance area in which the school is located. 

Although the district urged the charter school to 
accept students on the basis of a stratified ran- 
dom sample, the school took children on a first 
come, first served basis, says John Schmitt, di- 
rector of community education and liaison fix>m 
the district’s administrative team to charter 
schools. The district is now encouraging the 
school to modify its enrollment procedures and 
has suggested ways the charter could come up 
with a demographic mix similar to that of the 
district as a whole. "We’re saying, "Ihke our ad- 
vice, make good faith efforts,’ and so far the board 
has accepted this, but we’ll watch real closely to 
see what happens, particularly in December 
when they [the charter operators] start the en- 
rollment process," he says. 

Homs says the school appears to be attracting 
students who are easier to educate. She believes 
the school’s enrollment should reflect the atten- 
dance area in which it is located, but acknowl- 
edges that’s an issue that needs to be put on the 
table. "Some people feel the good of the whole 
district hasn’t been considered,” she says, add- 
ing that the "board’s responsibility is to work 
closely with both the school administration and 
the charter developer to make sure compromises 
are made for the good of the whole." 

Kelli Kreienkamp, cofounder of the school, de- 
nies accusations of elitism. "We have informa- 
tion that shows we have an [academically] aver- 



age group of kids," she says. "That’s important 
because some thought we would get the cream 
of the crop. Well, we didn’t." As for the minority 
enrollment situation, she says, "a statistician who 
looked at the school’s demographics showed that 
our diversity was better than some other elemen- 
tary schools in the district." She contends that 
uneven minority enrollments are a districtwide 
issue and that her school has unfairly been made 
a scapegoat. Further, she says, a charter school is 
a district school and not a neighborhood school; 
it should not have to reflect the attendance area 
in which it is located. 

Charter schools, she says, walk a fine line in try- 
ing to recmit students. "Our challenge is to some- 
how encourage parents to think about this school 
as a choice, but we cannot go to their door and 
say, 'Here, sign this form.’’’ At press time, as the 
school was gearing up for recmitment, the school 
scheduled four community information meet- 
ings, one at a community center located near a 
concentration of low-income and minority fami- 
lies. Last year, Kreienkamp says, only one per- 
son attended the informational meeting at that 
center, but she is hoping for a better response 
this year. "We cannot be criticized if parents are 
happy with other public schools," she contends. 
"We cannot make the choice for parents." 

3. DONT BEAFRAIDTO SAY NOTOA 
PROPOSAL THAT DOES NOT STAND 
ON ITS MERITS. 

In considering a charter application, most school 
districts look for thoughtfully prepared, complete 
proposals that indicate the charter school has a 
good chance of success. The Denver school board 
turned down 11 of the 13 proposals it received 
during the 1993-94 school year because those 
applications did not have the substance or qual- 
ity the district wanted to see. "Simply because 
someone makes an application doesn’t mean 
we’ll get a quality education concern," says 
Wayne Eckerling, assistant superintendent for 
educational services. "The bottom line is: Can 
this school really work? You have to feel you have 
an educationally sound and financially sound 
proposal— that the human and material resources 
will be in place to implement the model. Where 





you don’t have these, you will have problems," 
he says. 

Eckerling suggests looking at the people associ- 
ated with the proposal: Do they as a group have 
the resources and the wherewithal to pull it off? 
“You also have to look hard at governance," he 
says. "Will this school have a stable governance 
structure? Will the leadership consistently oper- 
ate within the state law?" He adds that elsewhere 
in Colorado, rapid changes in the leadership and 
politics of charter school governing boards have 
created dissension and disagreements. 

He also suggests considering how much support 
the charter school will need. Denver isn't the type 
of district that wants to do a lot of hand-holding, 
he says. It provides technical assistance to char- 
ters over compliance issues but doesn't provide 
the "herd's how to do a payroll" support some 
districts are willing to supply. "We want to be 
supportive in whatever ways we can, but we have 
very limited administrative time to devote to our 
own issues, let alone theirs,” Eckerling says. 
“Those schools are accountable to the district, and 
we have an obligation to see what they're doing 
and provide support, but most of them want to 
be free of the district's constraints, and that's the 
freedom we give them. It’s in our best interests 
as a district to make sure the programs go well. 
We're not well served when a charter school does 
not go well, and we're not well served when we 
have to do it for them." 

Denver found one way to ensure that a charter 
school has the right leadership, program, and 
funding: It started its own— the Pioneer Charter 
School. This K-6 school, says board member Lee 
White, gives the district the flexibility to go out- 
side teacher contracts, get waivers, and do things 
differently. The school, which has a longer school 
year, longer school day, and abetter staff-student 
ratio than other Denver schools, uses master 
teachers, less expensive instructors, and student 
teachers supplied by the University of Denver. 

"The charter had to go through the same process 
as other applicants," says White. "Our staff and 
the University of Denver submitted an applica- 
tion, and we judged it by the same standards. It 



is true we gave the school a building, whereas 
regular charters have to find their own. We do 
have a leg up there, but we would have had to 
open that building in any case because of over- 
crowding" The district's charter effectively put 
an earlier charter, the foundation-sponsored 
Claj^on Charter School, out ofbusiness. Clayton 
decided to terminate its contract, believing, says 
White, that it couldn’t compete with the district’s 
charter, which had a more attractive facility in 
virtually the same neighborhood. 

The attention to quality has paid off, says 
Eckerling Now, when the district gets charter 
proposals, the applicants tend to be serious and 
have the resources to implement their plans. 
White says the board approved a proposal from 
the nationally known Edison company for either 
1 998 or 1 999 and was willing to cut the company 
a little slack. The proposal was originally for a 
550-student school, but Edison said it needed 
more students to afford to rehabilitate the aban- 
doned school building it planned to use. The 
board allowed Edison to add a sixth grade and 
increase enrollment by 50 to 75 students. The 
school. White says, is supported by a grass-roots 
economic development association that sees the 
school as a civic redevelopment project and is 
"smart enough to hook up with a national model.” 

4. INTERCEDE ONLY WHEN NECESSARY, 
BUT DONT WREST CONTROL FROM 
THE CHARTER SCHOOL 

School boards can be tempted to "get their hands 
into the internal operation of the school," says 
Premack, “and that starts to gut the whole char- 
ter concept. Sometimes it's a straight power grab, 
sometimes it's well-intentioned." California law, 
he says, "puts most of the cards in the hands of 
local boards. That's a good thing when the board 
is open-minded, but painful when the board is 
not open-minded." 

In San Diego, the board is trying to balance the 
needs of the district with the needs of its char- 
ter schools. For several months, the district has 
been revising its charter policies and guidelines; 
drafts have been circulating back and forth be- 
tween district administrators and charter school 
principals, who are trying to reach agreement 
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When You Review a Charter Proposal 



F or help with charter school policies and 
guidelines, check out a new guidebook from the 
federal government aimed at helping school boards 
and other agencies that approve charters. The 
SouthEastern Regional Vision for Education 
(SERVE), a US. -government funded regional 
education laboratory in Greensboro, North Carolina, 
was expected to publish “The Charter School Review 
Process: A Guide for Chartering Entities" in 
December. The U.S. Department of Education plans 
to disseminate this guidebook and make it available 
on its charter school web site. 

Art Hood, a research assistant with SERVE, discussed 
some of the suggestions the guidebook will contain 
and raised some important questions for school 
boards to consider: 

♦ A clearly defined and understood mission is 
the most important criterion for a charter 
school. The applicant should align all aspects 
of the application— from curriculum and class 
size to academic assessments— to that mission, 
which the business plan should support. “The 
mission should be the driving force, and 
everything should derive from it and flow back 
into it," says Hood. 

♦ The applicant team should bring a broad range 
of skills and experience to the table, because a 
charter school is a small business as well as an 
educational institution. A lawj'^er and an 
accountant, as well as a curriculum specialist, 
might serve the team well. If such people are 
not actually on the charter team, the charter 
developers should at least know where to obtain 
the expertise they will need. 

♦ School boards should determine how they will 
handle credit and criminal background checks 
of the key people on the charter school team. 
Hood says that, in reviewing 57 charter 
applications for the state of North Carolina, the 
SERVE team found a "surprising number" of 
charter folks with bad credit records. Those 
records were never the sole reason to 
recommend disapproval of a charter. Hood 
says, but the information did affect applications 
that were “teetering between yes and no." 

School board members need to ask: Who will pay 
for the credit and criminal checks? What should we 
do with the results? Should we deny an application 



because someone has bounced a check? Or should 
we recommend that the person not handle money? 
Look at the timing, frequency, and severity of the 
credit problems in making your decision, Hood 
suggests. 

♦ Consider giving conditional approval to charters 
if the application looks good on paper, but you 
are waiting for the credit checks or other 
documentation to arrive. Be clear about 
timetables for final approval. 

♦ Determine whether you will view a charter 
application as a first draft or a finished product. 
Do you offer a one-shot, yes-or-no deal, or do 
you give the applicant a chance to improve the 
application by responding to issues and 
concerns the school board and administration 
raise? Decide "how close to good" the 
application has to be in the first place before 
you offer the chance to revise. Hood suggests. 

♦ Consider interviewing the key members of the 
charter team after you've carefully reviewed 
their written documents. Depending on state 
law, the interviews can be held in public session 
or behind closed doors. In North Carolina, Hood 
says, his team chose to interview applicants in 
private but made audiotapes of the sessions 
available immediately to the public. During the 
interview, the applicant should be able to 
describe the charter school's mission clearly 
and succinctly. 

♦ Do a site visit if the charter facility has been 
identified. 

♦ Once you've approved a charter, require a time 
line that forces the applicant to think through 
everything that has to be accomplished before 
the charter opens. The time line should include 
plans for recruiting students and marketing the 
charter, buying equipment, remodeling the 
building, and training staff. 

♦ Consider appointing a charter liaison to answer 
all questions charter applicants might have. 
Ideally, to prevent any conflict of interest, the 
liaison should not be included in the charter 
review process. 

-J.B.S. 
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on issues of autonomy, funding, liability, com- 
petitive bids for outside contractors, and other 
contentious subjects. The leaders of some char- 
ters have "understandably balked" at some of 
the proposed guidelines, says board president 
Ron Ottinger, but he believes the final guide- 
lines will be no more restrictive than the cur- 
rent ones, because the public and the press want 
charters to have freedom. 

Roger Sciarretta, principal of the Harriet Tlibman 
Charter School, says the district is attempting to 
clarify some issues that have been vague in the 
past and to anticipate what charters migjit need 
in the future. He is "optimistic that something 
will be hammered out that makes sense." 

Though supportive of its charter schools, San 
Diego has already revoked two charters and has 
intervened in two more situations. "We have 
the right to intervene on behalf of taxpayers 
when actions are going on that are detrimental 
to kids," says Ottinger. "We intervened at 
lUbman when there was an uproar over church- 
and-state issues, . . . and we intervened at 
Darnell when there was evidence of financial 
impropriety," he says. At the Darnell school, 
Ottinger explains, internal auditors found evi- 
dence that the principal and school secretary 
had misused funds. The board removed both 
the principal and secretary, put the school on 
probation, placed an acting principal at the 
school, and worked with the charter’s gover- 
nance team to hire a new principal. 

"Our board and staff felt the school had built a 
good foundation and the actions of a couple of 
people shouldn’t threaten the whole school," says 
Ottinger. "We said, 'If your team is willing to go 
through a probationary process, we will help you 
reconstitute and get new leadership.’ . . . Our 
desire is to help charters succeed and in general 
to give the charter the benefit of the doubt.” 

As for the Harriet TUbman school, which is based 
on the Waldorf model of Rudolf Steiner, the dis- 
trict had to satisfy itself that the school was not 
actually teaching religion, Ottinger says. The 
board asked an outside agency to study the is- 
sue; the agency reported that although Steiner’s 
philosophy of anthroposophy ("knowledge pro- 



duced by the higher self in man”) was a religion, 
those aspects of the Waldorf philosophy were not, 
in fact, being practiced at TUbman. 

"The jury’s still out on the Waldorf approach, but 
it has had success in other settings and we felt it 
was important to give the approach a try,’’ 
Ottinger says. " Revoking the charter was an al- 
ternative, but the school had strong support from 
several members of the board who wanted to see 
it have every chance possible." One sticking point 
in the Waldorf curriculum, however, was the fact 
that it did not teach reading until second grade. 
In a district where student mobility is high, 
Ottinger says, "we can’t afford to have kids with- 
out a basic academic grounding." But the school 
was willing to modify its approach so the district 
would feel more comfortable. 

Overall, says Ottinger, both charter schools are 
better for the changes they made. 

In Douglas County, Colorado, in contrast, a char- 
ter school chose not to revise its application as 
the school board had requested. The board, say- 
ing the proposal for the Colorado Visionary Acad- 
emy was not well developed, had asked for more 
complete information in eight areas ranging from 
employment policies to the scope, financing, and 
staffing of its technology program, a key compo- 
nent of the school. When it did not receive that 
information, the board denied the charter. The 
charter applicants immediately appealed to the 
state board of education, which remanded the 
application to the local board and asked it to carry 
on good-faith negotiations with the charter 
school. 

The district, which later approved the contract, 
felt pressured to resolve the issues and move for- 
ward. "Negotiations happened, but the timing was 
so rushed,’’ says Laura Harmon, the district’s 
charter liaison. "With everything down to the 
wire, there was no time to make in-depth quality 
decisions.” The process was so costly to the school 
district that it funded the charter school at only 
95 percent for the first year in order to recoup 
some of its losses. 

"Our board felt bad that the state board was not 
willing to recognize our own decision-making 





process, which was sound, and our authority on 
questions like this," says school board member 
John Sheehan. 

As the state directed, the local board negotiated 
in good faith with the Colorado Visionary Acad- 
emy, and the school opened last fall. Sheehan 
says, however, that his board is less comfortable 
with the school than with the district’s other five 
charter schools, whose longer, less politically 
pressured review process allowed them to ham- 
mer out curriculum, budget, and other issues to 
the satisfaction of all parties. But the political 
reality in Colorado, Sheehan says, places a greater 
burden of proof on the school board than it does 
on the charter school, and that means the board 
had to back off from the level of scrutiny it might 
ordinarily apply. 

Diane Kulback, one of the charter’s founding 
members, sees the situation differently. "We felt 
timing was crucial," she says. "Your child’s life is 
in your hands every single day. Sometimes you 
can’t wait a year." The applicants believed they 
had a strong curriculum and all the right compo- 
nents for approval, she says. "Once we started 
talking to board members [during the renegotia- 
tion process], we made them feel more comfort- 
able about what we were doing." 

5. LEARN FROM YOUR MISTAKES. 

The Los Angeles school changed its charter poli- 
cies after its experience with Edutrain, the school 
that allegedly over-reported attendance and used 
school funds for expensive staff development 
weekend retreats and other questionable ex- 
penses. Deeply in debt, the school closed in 1994. 
Although no lawsuits have been filed, district and 
state officials are still haggling over whether the 
district is liable for overpayments that ran be- 
tween $200,000 and $500,000. 

Joseph Rao, administrative coordinator of char- 
ter schools in Los Angeles, says the district now 
requires preliminary background checks on char- 
ter applicants to make certain they have the 
knowledge and ability to run a school. "Our dis- 
trict also makes sure we have some protection 
when a charter becomes independent— the char- 
ter needs $200,000 in grants, actual money, or 
lines of credit, and it needs liability coverage,”’ 



Rao says. "'Bvo of our [charter] schools have $25 
million in coverage of their own." 

Rao notes that the district doesn’t have day-to- 
day contact with charter schools because that 
might jeopardize the separate nature of the 
schools and open the district to liability for the 
charters’ actions. "There is nothing to prevent a 
charter from buying $1 million worth of technol- 
ogy equipment in September, saying the com- 
puters don’t work, and refusing to pay the bill in 
May," he says. "The charter schools have their 
own money and don’t have to follow the state 
education code or local school board policy. We 
can encourage them and put pressure on them, 
but we may not even find out about the situation 
until we read in the newspaper that the com- 
puter company is suing the board of education. 
That’s why liability issues are a problem, and 
that’s why charter schools should have direct 
funding from the state and deal directly with the 
state entity." 

Now, as certain charters near the end of their 
initial contract terms, Los Angeles is starting a 
careful process of review. The district has con- 
tracted with WestEd, an independent evaluation 
firm that is part of a federal agency, to evaluate 
Los Angeles’ charters— particularly those five 
whose contracts will expire this school year. Los 
Angeles will ask the evaluator to take a close look 
at five key areas: staffing; educational achieve- 
ment; governance process; parent involvement; 
and budgeting, accounting, and business prac- 
tices. Beyond -those specifics, Los Angeles is seek- 
ing at least some initial answers to essential ques- 
tions about charters: 

Does increased flexibility in exchange for in- 
creased accountability result in improved student 
outcomes? What is the impact of charter schools 
on school district reform efforts? Are there prom- 
ising practices in charter schools that could be 
included in district systemic reform? 

These are important questions— and the answers 
could change the course of the charter school 
movement across the country. • 
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Preface 

This Executive Summary provides highlights 
from the firat-year report of the National Study 
of Charter Schools (the Study), sponsored by the 
U.S. Department of Education as authorized by 
the 1994 Amendments to the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. The Study is a four- 
year research effort to document and anal5^e the 
charter school movement. By means of reports 
circulated online and in hard copy, the Study will 
provide descriptive information about the num- 
ber and type of charter schools that become op- 
erational and about the factors that facilitate or 
hinder the charter schools' development and 
implementation. The Study will also analyze the 
impact of charter schools on student achievement 
and on local and state public education systems. 

Highlights 

♦ The Study includes the first definitive sur- 
vey of all charter schools, including 90 per- 
cent of all schools in operation as of 1995- 
1996. 

♦ Charter schools are extremely diverse be- 
cause of state and local factors. Their ap- 
proaches to education often vary dramati- 
cally from one another. 

♦ States play a primary role in defining the 
possibilities of charter schools, and states 
vary greatly in their approaches. 

♦ Most charter schools are small, but they serve 
the great racial and economic diversity of 
students that make up public education. 



♦ Charter school developers (including educa- 
tors, parents, and community members) say 
that charters afford them an opportunity to 
pursue educational goals that they felt they 
could accomplish more effectively with fewer 
restrictions and stable financial support. 

♦ New charter schools face challenges encoun- 
tered by fledgling small business, including 
start-up costs, creating time for planning, 
cash flow constraints, and attracting students 
and staff. Charter schools that were pre-ex- 
isting schools face different challenges; many 
have realized autonomy from state regula- 
tions but some continue to struggle to resolve 
local political and administrative situations 
(various state restrictions still exist in many 
cases and maybe increasing in some states). 

Background 

In response to widespread demands for better 
public education and for more choice among 
public schools, a number of state legislatures in 
the early 1990s permitted educators and local 
communities to develop charter schools. While 
these schools receive public funds, they operate 
unfettered by most state and local district regu- 
lations governing other public schools. Instead, 
they are held accountable for improving student 
performance and achieving the goals of their 
charter contracts. 

Some believe that if charter schools demonstrate 
educational success, they could provide effective 
educational models as well as create pressure on 
local and state public education systems to oper- 



ate differently, thereby acting as a catalyst for 
changing public education across the nation. 
Others believe that public schools should provide 
more choices to meet the needs of students and 
parents. It is with these consequences in mind 
that Congress in 1994 authorized funds, in 
amendments to the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, for a study to assess the impact of 
charter schools across the country. The first an- 
nual report of the Study provides an early indi- 
cation Of how charter schools are progressing. 

The Study will monitor the pulse of the charter 
school movement, addressing research and policy 
questions in three major areas: 

♦ Implementation. Are charter schools simi- 
lar to or different fix>m other public schools, 
and in what ways? What types of students 
attend charter schools? Do they differ from 
students in other public schools? What fac- 
tors influence charter school development 
and implementation? How do states differ 
in their approaches to charter schools, and 
in what ways do charter laws and policies 
affect charter schools in each state? 

♦ Impact on Students. Do charter schools have 
an impact on student learning? What are the 
conditions under which they improve (or fail 
to improve) student achievement as well as 
other aspects of student learning? 

♦ Effect on Public Education. How do charter 
laws and charter schools affect local and state 
systems of public education? Are charter 
schools developing models or reform strate- 
gies that other public schools might use to 
improve education? Does their existence 
pressure other schools to reform? What les- 
sons can be learned from the successes and 
failures of charter schools? 



The Findings 

Atthebeginriingofl996, 252 charter schools were 
operating in ten states. By the end of the year, 15 
other states and the District of Columbia had 
enacted charter legislation. One year later, 428 



charter schools are operating, and their numbers 
are likely to grow substantially over the next few 
years. The following findings are based on phone 
interviews in the spring of 1996 with 225 of the 
252 charter schools operational in 1996 and on 
field visits to 42 of the 93 schools which had been 
open for at least one year in 1996. 

States Play a Primary Role in Defining the 
Possibilities of Charter Schools 

Each state follows a distinctive approach to char- 
ter school development. The state's approach 
profoundly affects the number, type, and opera- 
tion of charter schools— and the impact they 
might have on the public school system. Several 
states have freed charter developers from most 
regulations that otherwise apply to public schools, 
but in others, charter laws are more restrictive. 
The research team identified several dimensions 
of variation in state laws, including: 

♦ How Many Charter Schools Are Permitted? 
Sixteen of the 25 charter states limit the num- 
ber of charter schools in the state. Nine states 
have no limits on the number of charter 
schools. 

♦ Who Grants Charters? In 12 states, the local 
school board is the only authority that can 
grant a charter. In the remaining 13 states 
and the District of Columbia, however, 
other— sometimes several— agencies may 
grant charters. 

♦ Who May Start Charter Schools? All but three 
of the 25 states and the District of Columbia 
permit the creation of brand new schools. 
All states and the District of Columbia per- 
mit the creation of brand new schools. All 
states and the District of Columbia have pro- 
visions for the conversion of public schools 
to charter schools, whQe just six states allow 
the conversion of private schools. 

♦ Who Sets Personnel Policies? In 15 states 
and the District of Columbia, charter 
schools may act as employers in their own 
right. In the remaining ten states, legisla- 
tion requires that teachers remain (or in the 
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States with Charter School 
Legislation, by Year of First 
Enactment and Number of Charter 
Schools Open as of January 1997 


1991 


1995 


Minnesota (19) 


Alaska (3) 




Arkansas 


1992 


Delaware (2) 


California (112) 


New Hampshire 
Louisiana (3) 




Rhode Island 


1993 


Wyoming 


Colorado (32) 




Georgia (1 2) 


1996 


Massachusetts (22) 


Connecticut 


Michigan (76) 


District of 


New Mexico (5) 


Columbia (3) 


Wisconsin (11) 


Florida (5) 




Illinois (1) 


1994 


New Jersey 


Arizona (103) 


North Carolina 


Hawaii (2) 


South Carolina 


Kansas 


Ifexas (17) 



case of newly created schools, become) em- 
ployees of the local district. In 13 states, 
charter schools are subject to state collec- 
tive bargaining laws; but legislation in six 
other states is silent as to the status of col- 
lective bargaining arrangements. The re- 
maining states and the District of Colum- 
bia either exclude charter schools from col- 
lective bargaining arrangements or allow 
schools to address collective bargaining as 
a part of their charters. 

These and many other distinctions among state 
laws provide an opportunity for the country to 
assess alternative state approaches to the use of 
charter schools as a vehicle for education reform. 



Charter Schools Are Diverse 

There is no "typical" charter school; they are 
extraordinarily diverse. While some use ad- 
vanced technology enabling students to study 
off-site, others emphasize small, nurturing en- 
vironments with close student-teacher contact. 
Some schools mirror different aspects of school 



reforms of the 1990s, but others rely on more 
conventional pedagogy and programs. Struc- 
tured learning environments are featured in 
some charter schools, but others have pur- 
posely designed less structured learning envi- 
ronments as a matter of policy. A sizable pro- 
portion of charter schools are designed to serve 
special populations, though most reflect the de- 
mographic characteristics of students in their 
geographic area. The variety in charter schools 
is evident, both in their diverse education pro- 
grams and missions, and in their array of ap- 
proaches to management, governance, finance, 
parent involvement, and personnel policies. 

The report puts the variation in perspective by 
comparing charter schools to other public schools 
in the ten states where charter schools were op- 
erating in 1996: 

♦ Most charter schools are small. About 60 per- 
cent enroll fewer than 200 students, whereas 
only 16 percent of other public schools have 
such small student bodies. No matter what 
grade levels are served, a higher proportion 
of charter schools are smaller than other 
public schools. The difference is most strik- 
ing at the secondary level. Almost four-fifths 
of charter schools enroll fewer than 200 stu- 
dents, in contrast to one-quarter of other pub- 
lic secondary schools. Charter schools are 
more likely than other public schools to serve 
a wide grade-level span (K-8 or K-12), or likely 
than other public schools to serve a wide 
grade-level span (K-8 or K-12), or to be un- 
graded. 

♦ Most charter schools are newly created. 
About 60 percent of charter schools were 
created because of the charter opportunity; 
the remainder are pre-existing schools that 
converted to charter status. About one- 
tenth of all charter schools were previously 
private schools. Newly created charter 
schools tend to be smaller than converted 
ones— three-fourths of the newly created 
schools have fewer than 200 students, 
whereas only half of the conversion schools 
have fewer than 200. 
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# Charter schools have, on average, a racial 
composition roughly similar to statewide 
averages or they have a higher proportion of 
students of color. Massachusetts, Michigan, 
and Minnesota charter schools stand out in 
that they enroll a higher percentage of stu- 
dents of color than the average of all public 
schools in their respective states. Aside from 
Georgia (which has only three charter 
schools), the average racial composition of 
charter schools in the other states is similar 
to their statewide averages. 

♦ Charter schools serve, on average, a slightly 
lower proportion of students with disabili- 
ties, except in Minnesota and Wisconsin. In 
eight states, the typical charter school serves 
a somewhat lower percentage of students 
with disabilities than the average public 
school in its state. In Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin this is reversed; the typical charter school 
serves a higher percentage of students with 
disabilities. A number of charter schools are 
designed specifically to serve special needs 
students. Fifteen of the 225 charter schools 
responding to the survey had student bodies 
that were more than 25 percent special edu- 
cation students; two of them enroll only stu- 
dents with disabilities. 



Chattel' Schools Are Small 
Compared to All Public Schools 
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♦ Charter schools serve, on average, a lower 
proportion of limited-English-proficient 
(LEP) students, except in Minnesota and Mas- 
sachusetts. The averages mask some state- 
wide differences. Minnesota and Massachu- 
setts charter schools enroll a larger percent- 
age of LEP students than the average of other 
public schools in their states. And 21 charter 
schools serve student populations composed 
of more than 25 percent LEP students. In 
the remaining states, the average percent- 
age of LEP students in charter schools is 
lower than the statewide average. Georgia’s 
three charters enroll a small percentage of 
LEP students, but the statewide average is 
also very low. 

♦ Charter schools enroll approximately the 
same proportion of low-income students, on 
average, as other public schools. About one- 
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third of charter school students were eligible 
for free and reduced price lunch, which is 
about the same proportion as in all public 
schools. Approximately one-half of the sur- 
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Chanel' School Enrollment by Race, 1995-1996 

Percentage of Ail; Charter ^ 



white, not of Hispanic origin 51 .6% 

Black, not of Hispanic origin 13.8% 

Hispanic 24.8% 

Asian or Pacific Islander 6.3% 

American Indian or Alaskan Native 3.5% 

Number of Students 58,620 



Racial Categories 



veyed charter schools reported that their 
school participates in the National School 
Lunch Program. 

♦ Most charter schools are eligible for Title I 
funding. This finding holds ftir all states ex- 
cept for Colorado, Hawaii (which has two 
charter schools) and Wisconsin (which has 
five). For most states, about half or more of 
the schools reporting eligibility receive fund- 
ing. However, in Michigan, only 25 percent 
of this group receives funding; in Colorado 
and Wisconsin, none receive funding. Fur- 
ther study is needed to determine why 
schools that are eligible to receive Title I 
funds do not receive them. Commentators 
have suggested that this problem maybe due 
to administrative issues or to difficulties that 
charter schools may -experience in under- 
standing the complexity of Title I eligibility 
requirements. 

The data thus show that though most charter 
schools are small— and their numbers are rela- 
tively few— they serve the great racial and eco- 
nomic diversity of students that make up public 
education. And like other public schools engaged 
in major school reform, their approaches to edu- 
cation often vaiy dramatically from one another. 



The Most Common Reasons 
for Founding Charter Schools Are 
to Pursue an Edueational Vision 
or Gain Autonomy 

Charter schools are started in order to realize 
an educational vision; have more autonomy 
over organizational, personnel, or governance 
matters; serve a special population; receive 
public funds; engender parent involvement 
and ownership; or attract students and parents. 
Different types of charter schools had distinc- 
tive motivations. In particular: 

♦ Almost all newly created charter schools seek 
to realize an educational vision and/ or serve 
a special student population. TWo out of three 
newly created charter schools founded the 
charter to "realize an educational vision." 
Another 20 percent were developed to serve 
a special population of students, including 
“at-risk," language minority, disabled, or eth- 
nic and racial minority students. 

♦ The vast majority of schools chartered in 
order to gain autonomy are pre-existing pub- 
lic schools. Four out of five charter schools 
that sought autonomy from districts, state 
regulations or collective bargaining agree- 
ments were public school conversions. 



♦ Most private schools convert to charter sta- 
tus in order to offer their educational vision 
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j LEP Students, Students with Disabilities, and Students Eligible for Free 
I or a Reduced Bice Lunch in Charter Schools, and All Ihiblic Schools 
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New Mexico 
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to additional or more diverse students using 
public funds. In addition to realizing an edu- 
cational vision, pre-existing private schools 
cited attracting more students and seeking 
public funding as most important reasons for 
converting to charter status. 

There is a common thread across these distinc- 
tive motivations: Charter developers feel that 
charters afford educators, parents and commu- 
nity members an opportunity to pursue goals 
they felt they could accomplish more effectively 
if they had fewer restrictions and stable finan- 
cial support. 



Nearhj All Charter Schools Face 
Implementation Obstacles 

The vast majority of charter schools face diffi- 
culties during development and implementation, 
but newly created charter schools experience a 
distinctive pattern of difficulties compared to 
converted schools. 

♦ Resource limitations cause the most perva- 
sive problems, especially lack of start-up 
funds. Lack of start-up funds was mentioned 
more frequently than any other single prob- 
lem, by 59 percent of charter schools. Among 
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newly created schools, 68 percent said lack 
of start-up funds was a problem. More than 
one-third of all Charter schools cited a prob- 
lem with lack of planning time. Similar per- 
centages cited inadequate operating funds 
and inadequate facilities. In all, seven out of 
ten charter schools named at least one area 
where resource limitations produced some 
difficulty. 

♦ Some charter schools experience problems 
with other entities. Between 15 percent and 
25 percent of charter schools cited each of 
the following difficulties, (listed with the dif- 
ficulties receiving the highest percentage 
first): state or local board opposition, state 
education agency resistance or regulation, 
internal conflicts or local education agency 
resistance or regulation, or union or bargain- 
ing unit resistance. In all, three out of five 
pre-existing schools experienced at least one 
of these problems. No one of these difficul- 
ties was common across many charter 
schools, but rather each problem tended to 
arise largely based on unique local situations. 

# Regulatory issues were cited less frequently. 
Only one out of four charter schools, whether 
newly created or pre-existing, encountered 
one or more problems involving regulatory 
barriers. For each type of regulatory barrier, 
only ten percent or fewer of responding 
schools cited the problem. Regulatory issues 
include restrictions on hiring teaching staff, 
health and safety regulations, other state 
regulations (including financial, liability, and 
retirement issues), and state accountability 
requirements. 

It is typical for schools undergoing change to 
experience implementation problems, but new 
charter schools have additional and singular 
challenges most akin to those encountered by 
fledgling small businesses, including creating 
time for planning, cash flow constraints, and 
attracting students and staff. Conversion 
schools face different challenges; many have 
realized autonomy from state regulations, but 
some continue to struggle to resolve local po- 



litical and administrative situations (various 
state restrictions still exist in many cases and 
may be increasing in some states) . 

Next Steps 

It is far too early to assess the significance of char- 
ter schools for American education, but this re- 
port offers the first comprehensive description 
of the charter movement; thus, it provides a foun- 
dation for tracking future charter developments. 
Building on this database and yearly updates, 
researchers will study in subsequent years the 
impact of charter schools on student performance 
and on state and local public school systems. In 
1997, the research team begins its longitudinal 
assessment of student achievement. It will con- 
duct intensive site visits in order to identify state 
and local factors affecting charter implementa- 
tion and student achievement, and initiate the 
difficult task of collecting information on the 
possible consequences of charter schools for 
American education. # 
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The authors provide background 
information on the "Charter 
Schools in Action"project, take 
o close look at the innovative 
ways in which some actual 
charter schools organize and 
support themselves, and present 
five lessons that charter schools 
offer American education. 

W e have recently concluded a two-year 
study known as "Charter Schools in Ac- 
tion," a project of the Hudson Institute's 
Educational Excellence Network, supported by 
the Pew Charitable Tlusts. In this article, we sum- 
marize the research and fieldwork undertaken 
for the project and discuss the implications of 
the charter school movement as we have ob- 
served it. ^ur purpose is to suggest lessons that 
can be dravvn from the country's brief charter 
experience that are relevant to U.S. public (and 
private) schools. 

We begin by providing some background infor- 
mation on the project and by recapping what is 
different about the charter idea itself We then 



discuss the origins of some actual charter schools 
and present some of the often creative and inno- 
vative ways in which these schools organize and 
support themselves. We conclude with five les- 
sons that charter schools have to offer American 
education. 



Background 

Begun in July 1995, the "Charter Schools in Ac- 
tion" project had several goals: to illuminate the 
practical and policy issues surrounding the cre- 
ation and successful operation of charter schools 
(including finances, governance, regulations, fa- 
cilities, enrollment, and personnel); to begin to 
gauge the educational impact of these schools; 
and to inform people involved in creating and 
operating ch^er schools— both practitioners and 
policy makers— of strategies devised elsewhere. 

During the first project year (1995-96), site visits 
were made to 43 charter schools in seven states: 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. Detailed 
information was collected on 35 of these schools, 
representing a cross section of the approximately 
225 charter schools then operating nationwide. 
More than 700 interviews were conducted with 
individuals in these schools and communities. 
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During the second year (1996-97), site visits were 
made to 45 charter schools in 13 states; 17 schools 
were visited for the second time. Moreover, 18 
schools that had been visited in 1995-96 partici- 
pated in follow-up telephone interviews. The re- 
search team obtained direct information from a 
total of 50 charter schools in 10 states, a reason- 
able cross section of the nearly 500 charter 
schools then operating nationwide. (The three 
states with operating charter schools that were 
added in the project’s second year are Florida, 
Tfexas, and the District of Columbia. In addition, 
visits were made to New Jersey, North Carolina, 
and Hawaii to study the implementation of the 
new charter laws in those states.) More than 600 
interviews were conducted in the second year, 
bringing the two-year total to well over 1,300. 
During the second project year, parents, students, 
and teachers were surveyed in charter schools 
that agreed to participate (provided the response 
rates met the project’s minimum participation 
levels). The project team developed three 
questionnaires in consultation with charter 
school experts nationwide and with the Informa- 
tion Ifechnology Services unit of the Brookings 
Institution, which also provided data processing 
and analysis. The results were tabulated from 
4,954 students (fifth grade and older) attending 
39 schools; fix>m 2,978 parents of students attend- 
ing 30 schools; and from 521 teachers in 36 
schools. 



Creating the New American 
Public School 

whatever else the movement to develop "New 
American Schools” has accomplished since its 
beginning in 1991, it has certainly spurred the 
imagination of individuals and organizations that 
have made these schools genuine centers of 
innovation. Policy makers, professionals, taxpay- 
ers, parents, and others committed to revitalizing 
public education should welcome charter schools 
as a giant step toward the reinvention of public 
education in America. Charter schools are creat- 
ing a new kind of American public school, and 
much can be learned from them. 



ERIC 



Exotic though some of the specimens are, the 
charter school movement ought not to be thought 
of as a zoo where one comes to gawk. From the 
perspective of American education as a whole, a 
better analogy might be to an R & D center where 
new ideas are tried out. They won’t all succeed, 
and some that do succeed might appeal only to 
"niche" markets. However, others are likely to be 
so good as to warrant wide dissemination. This R 
& D potential is an important part of any policy- 
oriented appraisal of the charter phenomenon. 
Valuable though today’s charter schools are for 
the thousands of families (and teachers) who 
benefit directly from them, another major pur- 
pose of the charter movement, we believe, is to 
inspire the development of innovative and effec- 
tive approaches to education throughout the pub- 
lic schools. 

The Charter Idea: A Different 
Starting Point 

Since Minnesota passed the nation’s first charter 
law in 1991, another 28 states and the U.S. Con- 
gress (on behalf of the District of Columbia) have 
enacted charter laws. When the "Charter Schools 
for Action" project was begun in 1995-96, some 
225 charter schools— founded by a diverse array 
of people and organizations —were in operation. 
The number now approaches 800 institutions 
attended by as many as 2% to 3% of all young- 
sters in some states. The policy makers who are 
encouraging the spread of charter schools are a 
remarkable bipartisan group that includes Presi- 
dent William Clinton, U.S. Secretary of Educa- 
tion Richard Riley, former Secretaries William 
Bennett and Lamar Alexander, Democratic Gov. 
Roy Romer of Colorado, and Republican Gov. 
John Engler of Michigan. 

The charter concept is simple but powerful: sound 
school choices can be provided to families under the 
umbrella of public education without micromanage- 
ment by government bureaucracies. Independent 
schools that are open to all, paid for by tax dol- 
lars, accountable to public authorities for student 
learning and other results, and subject to basic 
health, safety, and nondiscrimination require- 
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ments are legitimate public schools even if they 
are managed by a committee of parents, a team 
of teachers, the local Boys' & Girls’ Club, or a 
profit-making firm. 

The charter concept affirms that schools need 
not be regulated into confomiity by platoons 
of assistant superintendents, staffed solely by 
government employees, or bent to the thou- 
sand clauses of union contracts. Instead, a 
school receives a charter— a license to oper- 
ate— that is good for a certain period (usually 
five years). Typically a state or local school 
board issues the charter, though sometimes a 
university, state administrative office, or spe- 
cial chartering board bears this responsibility. 
The genius of the charter concept is that it is 
demanding with respect to results but relaxed 
about the means whereby those results are 
produced. In other words, charter schools are 
engaged in what Lamar Alexander has called 
"old-fashioned horse trading": swapping rules 
and regulations for freedom and results. 

Seedbeds of Charter Schools 

where do charter schools come from? Nearly all 
are either "conversions" of pre-existing public 
schools (or, less commonly, private schools) or 
"start-ups" that are bom with their charters and 
would not exist otherwise. There are also a few 
hybrids, such as a nonsectarian private pre-school 
that, with the help of a charter, was able to trans- 
form itself into a fully public elementary school. 
According to the excellent recent study of char- 
ter schools by RPP International and the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, conducted for the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education, 56.4% of the charter schools 
operating m 1995-96 were start-ups, 32.5% were 
once regular public schools, and 11.1% were once 
private schools. (The federal study did not allow 
for "hybrids." 

The founders of charters can be loosely clustered 
into three groups: educators, parents, and orga- 
nizations. However, these categories are not 
mutually exclusive, and many a school displays 
the handiwork of two and sometimes all three of 
them.^ 



Educators. Many charter schools emerge from 
the dreams of teachers and other education pro- 
fessionals who are frustrated in achieving their 
educational vision and goals by the bureaucracy, 
the norms, or the culture of conventional school- 
ing and want to do things differently. Some are 
individuals who have long dreamed of running 
their own school in their own way. During one 
of our interviews, a California principal captured 
this sentiment: "The charter school approach 
offered us a way to get the monkeys of the state 
and the district, with all their rules and regula- 
tions and bureaucracy, off our backs.” 

A small charter school in rural Colorado— actu- 
ally two small schools about 30 miles apart but 
run as a single charter— split off from the district 
in large part for reasons of educational philoso- 
phy. The teachers and principal (strongly backed 
by local parents) favored curricula and methods 
that the district had little interest in trying. The 
state’s charter law made this innovation possible 
and at the same time gave two tiny communi- 
ties the sense that they actually control their 
schools. 

A unique charter arrangement can also be found 
in Kingsbuig, California, where the superinten- 
dent suggested to the board that the entire dis- 
trict become a charter district. (It is now one of 
two such districts in California.) His main ratio- 
nale was that the rigid requirements and policies 
imposed by the state on this 1,800-student, K-8 
district with a 50% minority enrollment were 
meant for much larger districts with different 
problems. A volunteer group of about a dozen 
teachers— led by the K-1 school principal— worked 
through the various issues that needed to be re- 
solved. After much discussion, nearly 70% of the 
district’s teachers approved the charter proposal, 
and the board voted unanimously to approve the 
petition. The 1996-97 school year was the district’s 
first year of operation as a charter district. One of 
the principals commented, "I was a charter skep- 
tic. But now I see how it’s helped us do things 
that we never could have done under the um- 
brella of the conventional district system." 
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Another illustration is Boston’s City on a Hill 
charter school, which was founded by two pub- 
lic school teachers, both of whom had worked in 
the Chelsea, Massachusetts, school district. They 
had finally reached the point where, as one of 
them describes it, "I was banging my head against 
the wall. The time had come to tiy something 
different. The charter law gave us the freedom 
to start from scratch and do what we had often 
talked about doing." 

They applied for and received a charter, and in 
1995 they opened City on a Hill as a grades 9-10 
school enrolling 65 students, half of them Afri- 
can American and 20% of them other minori- 
ties. The school is located in a large YMCA near 
Northeastern University and has partnerships 
with several nearby cultural institutions: the 
Huntington Theater, the Boston Ballet, and the 
Boston Symphony. It has a core curriculum, a 
focus on civic education, and a waiting list. In 
1996, after adding grade 11, City on a Hill en- 
rolled 100 students and will gradually expand to 
encompass grades 7 through 12, with a total en- 
rollment of 225. 

Other examples of teacher-initiated charter 
schools include Constellation Community Middle 
School in Long Beach, California, which was 
started by two public middle school teachers who 
could not make the kinds of restructuring 
changes needed to give their urban, minority 
pupils a world-class education in the core sub- 
jects; Sierra Leone Educational Outreach Acad- 
emy in Detroit, whose founders are former spe- 
cial education teachers frustrated by the "dump- 
ing ground" aspect of traditional special educa- 
tion programs; and City Academy in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, the nation’s first charter school, which 
was begun by teachers who saw that the tradi- 
tional education system is not very effective in 
working with those who dropped (or were 
pushed) out of school. 

Parents 

The second group of charter founders consists 
of parents who seek a better educational experi- 
ence for their children and have not found satis- 
faction in their public school systems. In many 



cases, these parents cannot afford private schools. 
Their political views and educational priorities 
vary widely, but all these parents share the will 
to ensure that their daughters and sons get the 
best possible education, and all are willing to 
strive mightily to create the kind of school they 
desire. 

An example of a parent-initiated startup is Oak- 
land (formerly Jingletown) Charter Academy in 
California. Parents whose children attended 
Lazear Elementary wanted their youngsters to 
be able to go on to a middle school that was free 
from the drugs and violence they saw in their 
local schools. In late 1992 a group of these par- 
ents approached Clementina Duron, then prin- 
cipal of Lazear, and asked for help in starting a 
charter school. The Pacific Research Institute — 
a public policy research organization based in San 
Francisco— helped link those creating the char- 
ter school with accountants to work on the bud- 
get and with other educators to assist with edu- 
cational issues. 

Despite intense union and board opposition, the 
school was finally created, with Duron as its prin- 
cipal. Eighty-five percent of its students are 
Latino, and nearly all the rest are from other 
minority groups. One parent commented, "We 
began to think we could do better for our kids 
than the district was doing. Sure as hell we 
couldn’t do any worse." Although the bitter battles 
surrounding its founding left scars, the 
Jingletown saga shows what canbe accomplished 
when energized parents team up with sage and 
courageous educators. 

The Sequoia School in Mesa, Arizona, one of the 
largest charter schools in the state, emerged from 
the determination of two fathers— Don Flake and 
David Wade— whose own large families were not 
uniformly well-served by existing public schools 
in this fast-growing part of metropolitan Phoe- 
nix. Both men were also evangelists for the char- 
ter concept— Flake once chaired the state char- 
ter board— and wanted to demonstrate its poten- 
tial and its flexibility. Sequoia is distinctive in the 
charter world because two very different educa- 
tional programs coexist within its walls: one is a 
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highly structured "back-to-basics" curriculum; the 
other, a multi-age, team-taught "progressive 
cumculum. 

At the opposite end of the scale in terms of size 
is Emily Charter School in rural Minnesota, 
where the entire town rallied to stop the closing 
of its only elementary school by converting it to 
charter status, or the Renaissance School in Dou- 
glas County, Colorado, the first "progressive" char- 
ter school in a fast-growing suburb that already 
had two "traditional" charter schools. Renaissance 
now serves families that want individualized edu- 
cation and multi-age groupings. At the time of 
our most recent visit, the school was hard at work 
on the financing of a new and more permanent 
school site. 

Organizations 

The final group of charter initiators comprises 
"third parties" who, for various reasons, want to 
start or operate schools of their own. Some are 
nonprofit organizations, some profit-seeking 
firms, some multi-service community groups, 
and some are even government agencies. All are 
taking advantage of the opportunity afforded by 
charter laws to put their ideas into practice. 

Sonoma Charter School in California illustrates 
this phenomenon. This fully autonomous K-8 
school opened its doors in September 1994 and 
now enrolls 230 students. It was founded by a 
coalition of parents, educators, and community 
leaders. One of the founders commented, "All of 
us were dissatisfied in various ways with the dis- 
trict public schools. Several of us believe pretty 
strongly that the district is more preoccupied with 
making sure teachers aren't offended or don't go 
on strike than with making sure the kids get what 
they need to live in the 21st century. We saw the 
charter school and the autonomy it offered as a 
way to start over." 

Livingston Technical Academy in Lowell, 
Michigan, is another such school. Started by 
several manufacturing firms in the community, 
it provides 11th- and 12th-graders with hands- 
on technical skills and experience. It is one of 
several "trade academy" charter schools that 



received startup grants from Gov. Engler's jobs 
commission. Operating on the campus of a lo- 
cal college, the school is viewed by many as 
doing what vocational programs should have 
been doing all along— providing a full eight- 
hour day of integrated academics and occupa- 
tional skills, combined with 10 weeks a year of 
apprenticeship training. 

A third example is Chelmsford Public Charter 
School in Massachusetts, opened for the 1996-97 
school year by the Chelmsford Alliance for Pub- 
lic Education, a civic coalition of community 
members, parents, and businesses that had been 
working to improve public education since 1992. 
At first, parents tried to create a different type of 
grades 5-8 middle school in the Chelmsford sys- 
tem, but they were frustrated by the slow pace 
of change. One parent commented, "We wanted 
change to happen faster. I wanted a middle school 
in time for my kids to benefit. The charter law 
gave us the freedom to do that under the um- 
brella of public education." 

The Raul Yzaguirre School of Success, which 
opened in 1996, enrolls about 100 seventh- and 
eighth-graders, all of them Hispanic and all from 
a tough Houston neighborhood. It is a creation 
of the Tfejano Center for Community Concerns, 
whose board also functions as the charter board. 
Affiliated with the National Council of La Raza, 
Thjano also operates housing, homeless-child, 
health, and other programs in the Houston area. 
Tfejano head and school founder Richard Farias 
also chairs the La Raza program in Thxas. Among 
the interesting features of this school's origins 
and governance is its strong backing by Gayle 
Fallon, president of the Houston Federation of 
Thachers and a member of the Tfejano board. 

Why are these schools founded? The federal study 
of charter schools sheds some light on this issue. 
When founders were asked what they thought was 
the most important reason to start a charter 
school, the three most frequent responses were 
to realize an educational vision" (61.1%), "to have 
autonomy" (24%), and "to serve a special [student] 
population" (12.7%). But new and public conver- 
sion schools emphasized different reasons: two- 
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thirds of the startup founders cited realizing an 
"educational vision" as the most important rea- 
son for the creation of the school, while half of 
the founders of public conversion schools cited 
"autonomy" as their foremost reason.^ 

Why do families and teachers choose charter 
schools? Our survey work helps answer this ques- 
tion. In brief, families and teachers seek out char- 
ter schools primarily for educational reasons: 
high academic standards, small classes, a focus 
on teaching and learning, educational philoso- 
phies that are closer to their own, and innova- 
tive approaches to instruction. When asked why 
they chose charter schools, the top answers from 
parents were small school size (53%), higher stan- 
dards (45.9%), educational philosophy (44%), 
greater opportunities for parent involvement 
(43%), and better teachers (41.9%). The top rea- 
sons for teachers were educational philosophy 
(76.8%), wanting a good school (64.8%), like- 
minded colleagues (62.9%), good administrators 
(54.6%), and class size (54.2%). 

Imaginative School Designs 

The diversity of founders and the range of mo- 
tives for creating and enrolling in charter schools 
hint at the country's healthy appetite for educa- 
tional alternatives and opportunities. But how 
different, really, are the schools themselves? How 
different are they from one another, from the 
"conventional" schools of their community, and 
from innovative school designs being tried else- 
where that may not bear the charter label? 

The answers vary too, of course. There is noth- 
ing resembling a single "charter model" that 
dictates what to teach, who will teach it, where 
to locate, what hours to operate, how long class 
periods will run, how best to impart reading 
skills, and so on. Indeed, there are places where 
quite different approaches can be found in 
charter schools operating within a few blocks 
of each other. 

Charter critics and jaded reformers sometimes 
suggest that little is happening in charter schools 
that cannot also be found in "regular" schools. 







That’s partly true. Some charter programs are 
variations on familiar curricular and pedagogical 
themes, and some represent thoughtful returns 
to proven but neglected strategies from the past. 

In their own contexts, however, virtually all char- 
ter schools are truly innovative. This means that 
educational arrangements that might not stiAe 
cosmopolitans as novel are almost certain to ap- 
pear revolutionary to locals who have not previ- 
ously had access to anything of the sort. It is of 
small importance to disgruntled parents or frus- 
trated students and teachers in rural Lincoln, 
California, that some school in Los Angeles al- 
ready has an independent study or satellite-linked 
program of the sort they yearn for. That program 
might as well be on another planet. Where pro- 
gressivism reigns as educational orthodoxy, a 
back-to-basics school represents innovation— and 
vice versa. 

Some founders of charter schools are not even 
aware that their innovation has been piloted else- 
where. Some schools, too, are so insistent on in- 
venting their own wheels that they fail to learn 
from their peers or to avail themselves of good 
materials and experiences elsewhere. Like a 
home-cooked meal that follows the same menu 
as a restaurant, many charter-school founders are 
simply more satisfied when they do it them- 
selves— even if the food is similar. 

In the following two sections we depict some of 
the innovations we have found in charter schools. 
We have organized them under two headings: 
specific design elements (which we divide into 
eight categories) and whole-school designs. This 
distinction is not a sharp one, and the range of 
innovations could be thought of as a continuum. 
The important point is that, in some charter 
schools, the founders choose to build (or rebuild) 
an entire house, while others focus on renovat- 
ing only the kitchen. 

Eight Design Elements 

In linking a school with one of the following eight 
elements, we don’t mean to suggest that the 
school has limited its efforts at innovation to just 
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a single category. Quite the contrary, many of 
these schools could be used to illustrate more 
than one category. 

/. Curriculum, Instruction, and Assessment 

Of course, these areas are the educational heart 
of any school and are most apt to be central con- 
cerns of the charter founders. We have found 
dozens of approaches, some of them familiar from 
other school reform initiatives (though still star- 
tlingly fresh in their contexts), others of them 
more original. We have observed individualized 
learning, project-based and hands-on learning, 
foreign languages in the early years, unconven- 
tional approaches to special and bilingual educa- 
tion, and all manner of assessments, some pre- 
packaged and some locally developed. 

A number of Colorado charter schools have em- 
braced the Core Knowledge Program associated 
with E. D. Hirsch, Jr. We found a Montessori- 
style school at the NFL- YET Academy in south 
Phoenix, originally known as the Esperanza 
Montessori Academy. The Pine Forest School 
in Flagstaff, Arizona, is a Waldorf-style school, 
incorporating the approach of the German edu- 
cational pioneer Rudolf Steiner. The Clayton 
Charter School in inner-city Denver models its 
approach to child development on the High/ 
Scope Program. 

Community Day Charter School in Lawrence, 
Massachusetts, offers all its students what it calls 
an "inclusive educational program." There are no 
tracks or individualized education programs 
(lEPs, as conventionally known in the world of 
special education). Instead, during the enroll- 
ment process, staff members meet with parents 
and children to begin to meet the needs of eveiy 
child enrolled in the school. After the start of the 
school year— a period intended for adjustment— 
the school administers several diagnostic and 
screening instruments to refine its initial evalu- 
ations. The school contracts with a part-time, 
special education administrator to oversee this 
process. The parents of students who ordinarily 
would qualify for an lEP are told their rights un- 
der state law. They are then invited to waive the 
preparation of a conventional lEP in favor of the 



school’s "student services agreement." Commu- 
nity Day Charter believes that the special educa- 
tion label undermines the school’s inclusive phi- 
losophy, one that yields a unique education plan 
for every single child. 

Minnesota’s City Academy features many hands- 
on projects for its students— all former dropouts. 
Some students provide hot lunches for their 
peers, doing the meal planning, purchasing, bud- 
geting, and cooking. The City Links program has 
students spending an hour and a half each day, 
four days a week, helping in nearby preschools, 
nursing homes, and community service projects. 
Another program is Youth Build, in which 10 to 
12 students are involved each afternoon in con- 
struction projects throughout the city. These stu- 
dents are paid for their work (through a govern- 
ment grant program), and the school actually bids 
on various construction projects. In addition, the 
students do free jobs, such as snow removal for 
the elderly. 

2. School Organization 

Charter schools tend to be small. The federal 
study reports that about 62% of charter schools 
have fewer than 200 students, while just 16% of 
conventional public schools in the 10 states ana- 
lyzed are so small. Charter schools are also much 
more likely than conventional public schools to 
span K-12 or to combine elementary and middle 
school or middle and high school.^ 

Our observations are consistent with these find- 
ings. We saw examples of schools organized in 
many different ways: small schools, small classes, 
self-contained classes, teams of teachers respon- 
sible for large groups of youngsters, schools with 
multi-year "houses," teachers who move up the 
grades as their pupils do, and much more. At the 
Community Involved Charter School in a Den- 
ver suburb, grade clusters are called "seasons"; 
at Renaissance Charter School in another Den- 
ver suburb, each teaching team and its multigrade 
student group is known as a "castle." 

Both Erruly Charter School and Metro Deaf School 
in Minnesota operate without principals. A team 
of teachers at Metro Deaf fills the leadership role 
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in addition to teaching. At Emily, parents, teach- 
ers, and other staff members handle the items 
traditionally entrusted to a school principal. Both 
schools have struggled with leadership because 
functioning without a principal is truly breaking 
new ground. Yet both vow that the benefits far 
outweigh the initial problems that have been 
overcome. 

The Escambia Charter School in Florida— for- 
merly an alternative education program run by 
the Private Industry Council with federal fund- 
ing— has four sites: one administrative building 
and three school sites. There is a single CEO, but 
each locale has a site coordinator in charge of 
discipline, hiring, and performance reviews 
(which are conducted every six weeks). In its first 
year of operation as a charter school, Escambia, 
which serves a population of students with "lots 
of extra baggage (living in poverty, coming from 
single-parent homes, being exposed to drugs and 
violence, and so on), has gained a solid reputa- 
tion for making great strides with its students. 

3. Leadership and Governance 

Charter Schools employ numerous approaches 
to leadership and governance. Some outsource, 
in whole or in part, their management to non- 
profit or for-profit groups. Some are teacher-led 
and have no conventional principal. Some have 
strong boards that make or approve nearly every 
decision. Others have charismatic principals 
whose fingerprints are visible all around the 
school. The traditional ''principal/assistant prin- 
cipal" roles are relatively rare. Rather, we have 
found a plethora of executive directors, chief edu- 
cational officers, directors of instruction, and so 
on. Here are some examples. 

The Minnesota New Country School in Le Sueur 
is a new public charter school that has no em- 
ployees as such. Rather, its governing board— a 
majority of whose members must by law be 
teachers in the school— has contracted with 
EdVisions Cooperative, a group of New Country 
School teachers (and others), for educational and 
management services. These teachers, then, are 
both employees and employers. 







A variety of arrangements exist for outsourcing 
management. In California, Options for Youth, 
Inc., has contracted to operate five charter schools 
for dropouts, using independent study and home- 
based learning approaches. Five of the 25 char- 
ter schools in Massachusetts are managed by 
private firms. And a sixth. Community Day Char- 
ter School in Lawrence, offers yet a different 
model. This K-6 charter was founded by Com- 
munity Day Care of Lawrence, a nonprofit group 
that has been in town for nearly 25 years and 
helped organize a group of parents who wanted 
something different for their children. After the 
school became a separate legal entity, the school’s 
board of directors contracted with Community 
Day Care to manage the school. The executive 
director of the day-care agency is also executive 
director of the school. 

4. Staffing 

Charter schools have devised imaginative ap- 
proaches to selecting and deploying their staffs 
and furnishing them with professional develop- 
ment. There are differentiated staffing arrange- 
ments, master teachers, performance-based pay, 
and a variety of other options. 

For its first two years of operation, the Mesa Arts 
Academy in Arizona contracted with the Mesa 
Public Schools for its core academic teaching staff; 
the teachers remained employees of the school 
system but worked for the charter school. Up the 
road a bit in Flagstaff, the Pine Forest School 
wanted to attract Waldorf-trained teachers to work 
in its program and found itself recruiting fix)m 
all over the country. 

At Excel Academy in Grand Rapids, the princi- 
pal and teachers ironed out the school’s curricu- 
lum, mission, committees, and hours of opera- 
tion during staff-budding sessions over the sum- 
mer. All the teachers are certified by the state, 
and they are required to distribute weekly les- 
son plans to parents. None of the teachers are 
members of the union, none have tenure, and 
there is no seniority system. Furthermore, per- 
formance counts in their contracts, which state 
that teachers can be dismissed for not meeting 
the school’s standards. 
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Sierra Leone Educational Outreach Academy was 
founded by several former Detroit public school 
teachers and focuses on serving children tradi- 
tionally labeled educationally challenged or 
learning disabled. The hallmark of this charter 
school is that it is teacher founded and teacher 
run. Each teacher has six preparation periods a 
week, plus half a day per month for planning. A 
part-time staff developer is on site, lunch peri- 
ods are duty free, and $50 a month is budgeted 
for teaching supplies. The additional support and 
planning time are provided despite the fact that 
the school receives significantly less funding per 
pupil than the district public schools. 

5. Parent and Community Involvement 

Charter schools have found many ways to in- 
volve parents and community members. Some 
are obvious, such as including these individu- 
als on governing boards. But there are other 
interesting ideas, such as parent contracts, par- 
ents as instructors, courses for parents and 
community members, and the use of the school 
as a social-service center. 

Colorado's Renaissance School expects 20 hours 
per semester of volunteer work from parents or 
other family members, and the school employs 
a volunteer coordinator to make the most of this 
assistance. Parents supply everything from physi- 
cal labor to classroom help to supervision on field 
trips. In addition, many parents serve (usually 
with teachers) on task forces charged with devel- 
oping discipline codes, teacher evaluation proto- 
cols, and so on. The school's philosophy is "If 
someone has a problem, put that person in charge 
of a task force charged with solving it." Single- 
parent families sometimes have a bit of difficul- 
ty putting in all the expected volunteer time, but 
the volunteer coordinator devises options for 
them, too. (There is even talk of creating a "mar- 
ket" in volunteer hours, whereby parents with 
more money than time can pay others to do their 
"volunteer" work— or can just contribute money 
to the school.) 

At the Cohn Powell Academy in Detroit, par- 
ents are required to contribute a minimum of 
10 hours of "sweat equity" per year. Each day 
at lunch, parent volunteers give the teachers a 



badly needed break from their hectic sched- 
ules. The school's after-school program is also 
run by parents. 

At the C.K. Steele/LeRoy Collins Community 
Charter Middle School in Thllahassee, all parents 
must pledge to volunteer at least one hour a 
month, support their child's remediation as nec- 
essary, and participate in at least one school ac- 
tivity (e.g., the school advisory council, the par- 
ent/teacher organiMtiori, or a sports team). 

Minnesota New Country School holds monthly 
exhibition nights at which students demonstrate 
their work and parent/ community participants 
rate the projects. These ratings partly determine 
whether students receive credit for those projects. 
The monthly meetings are also used to discuss 
issues affecting the school and the community 
as a whole. 

West Michigan Academy for Environmental Sci- 
ence is located on a 60-acre wooded site in Walker. 
It offers a community/ school "farming" project 
whereby parents and other community members 
can buy shares in the project and, in return, re- 
ceive their share of fresh vegetables and fruits. A 
greenhouse and bams (for chickens and other 
critters) are on the drawing board. For its first 
two years, this school was housed in extremely 
inadequate facilities— a coliseum— which parents 
and other community members would help the 
school vacate temporarily twice each year to 
make room for a dog show and a circus. 

6. Scheduling 

Here we see longer days, longer years, before- 
and after-school programs, and other ways of 
breaking the bounds of traditional school days 
and calendars. 

The Raul Yzaguirre School of Success, in the 
mean streets of East Houston, begins its day 
with breakfast for everyone and continues 
through a mandatory after-school program that 
keeps students on the school's premises until 
5:30pm each weekday. Part of the rationale is 
education and enrichment, but another impor- 
tant part is a commitment to keep these sev- 
enth- and eighth-graders safe. The neighbor- 



hoods to which they would otherwise return 
in mid-afternoon are gang territories. 

Detroit’s Sierra Leone Academy operates for 210 
days, from 9am to 5pm. City Academy in St. Paul 
operates year-round from 7am, to 8pm. 

7 . Technology 

Computers in the home, voice mail, e-mail, 
homework hotlines, and many other uses of tech- 
nology support the instructional and managerial 
needs of charter schools. 

The Sequoia School in Mesa, Arizona, is char- 
tered by the Ganado district, located on the Na- 
vajo reservation several hundred miles away. It 
is planning an ambitious two-way interactive dis- 
tance-learning system whereby the school and 
the district will share classes. Sequoia’s excellent 
math instructor will offer advanced mathemat- 
ics courses, while Ganado will provide classes in 
Native American philosophy. 

The most unusual technological approach that 
we encountered is the "virtual" school that can 
scarcely be called a “place" at all. For example, 
the Choice 2000 On-Line School in Perris, Califor- 
nia, is "open" for its students 24 hours a day. Be- 
gun by a teacher in 1994, it is a technological 
version of a one-room schoolhouse except that 
this room has hardware, software, phone lines, 
and a few teachers on the premises (who come 
and go from the school "site" but also teach from 
their homes). Its students— who live all over Cali- 
fornia— mostly attend the school via computer. 

8. Financing 

Because of the financial constraints experienced 
by charter schools, especially when it comes to 
finding capital, these schools have been enter- 
prising in the search for ways to supplement their 
budgets and pay for needed improvements and 
expansions. 

When Guajome Park Academy in Vista, Califor- 
nia, wanted to create a state-of-the-art innovation 
and technology center on campus, it developed a 
partnership with a for-profit communications 
firm, NorstanSound and Signal, to finance the cost 
over a five-year period. The school makes annual 



payments to Norstan out of its operating funds. It 
dealt with its facilities problem (since the school 
is adding high school grades) by developing an- 
other partnership— this time involving Norstan, 
Creative Learning Systems, and the Vista Redevel- 
opment Commission— to build a new off-campus 
learning center. This facility will be open from 
7a.m. to at least 9p.m. daily and will be used by 
students and adults for continuing education. The 
Redevelopment Commission is serving as a guar- 
antor for five years, at which point the facility 
will be owned by Guajome Academy. The school 
would never have been able to finance an invest- 
ment of this size (nearly $2 million) on its own, 
but through these partnerships it will be able to 
pay for it over a five-year period. 

The Fenton Avenue Charter School in Lake View 
Tferrace, California, has also financed its recent 
technology expansion via partnerships. It began 
with $1.3 million, redirected from its 1996-97 
operating budget, to implement a technology 
plan. Its partners are General Tfelephone and Elec- 
tronics (GTE) and Educational Management 
Group (EMC, a division of Simon & Schuster). 
The GTE contract involves financing the pur- 
chase of the network over 10 years, and the EMC 
contract involves financing software and work- 
stations over five years. 



Whole School Designs 

The Medical Center Charter School, on the pe- 
riphery of Houston’s sprawling Tfexas Medical 
Center and serving primarily children of people 
who work in that complex of hospitals and re- 
search institutions, shares a facility with the St. 
Nicholas II private school, a private religious 
school that arranged for the construction of the 
building. The charter school pays rent to St. 
Nicholas. A number of other services provided 
by the private school are purchased by the char- 
ter school, such as food service. And many of 
the people who staff the charter school— all ex- 
cept the full-time regular teachers— are also con- 
tractors, not full-time employees. It makes for 
an intricate, interesting amalgam. 

Whole-school designs are akin to building a new 
home from the ground up-^or gutting an old 



structure and creating a completely new interior. 
Consider the previously mentioned Fenton Av- 
enue Charter School, a preschool through grade 
6 conversion institution that "seceded" from the 
Los Angeles Unified School District in 1994 in 
order to operate independently. Open year- 
round, it offers an education to 1,300 students 
and has a teaching staff of 63. The enrollment is 
75% Hispanic and over 97% minority. Nearly all 
the students are poor. The school has gained con- 
trol of almost all its $6 million budget. Such au- 
tonomy has allowed much that was impossible 
under the combined thumbs of the district and 
union: reducing class size to 25 (and now to 20 in 
the primary grades), adding after-school and Sat- 
urday programs, managing the school’s own food 
service, providing accident insurance for students 
and long-term disability protection for employ- 
ees, reducing administrative personnel by 25% 
and redirecting the funds to hire a music teacher 
and a technology consultant, and restoring a 10% 
staff pay cut mandatedby the district. The school 
has created an on-site broadcasting studio (the 
first ever for a California elementary school), 
developed its own primary phonics instruction 
program (in both Spanish and English), and 
boosted pupil test scores more than 20% in two 
years. It has also been recognized by the state 
superintendent of public instruction as a Cali- 
fornia exemplary school. 

The Charter School of San Diego is another con- 
version school, though its program is quite dif- 
ferent and targeted at a special population. It 
opened under the charter banner in 1994 and 
encompasses 18 sites around the city, spanning 
253 square miles. With an enrollment of 960 stu- 
dents, 67 % of whom are minorities, it has gained 
nearly total control of its $2 .3 million budget. The 
school has a year-round calendar, spans the 
equivalent of grades 6-12 (though students are 
not grouped into traditional grade levels), and 
targets urban youths who are not succeeding in 
conventional classrooms. Its instructional meth- 
ods consist mainly of small-group work, semi- 
nars, workshops, and individual tutorials. Sup- 
port services are also offered in health, counsel- 
ing, and job placement. Students may earn a stan- 
dard diploma, prepare for a GED (General Edu- 



cation Development) diploma, or take the Califor- 
nia High School Proficiency Exams to graduate. 
The school is sponsored by the San Diego Cham- 
ber of Commerce Business Roundtable for Edu- 
cation, in partnership with Labor’s Community 
Service Organization (AFL-CIO). According to an 
evaluation by the San Diego school district, ‘"The 
school has been successful in reversing the down- 
ward spiral of failure in student achievement." 

Some of the most unusual whole-school designs 
that we encountered are in the "virtual" schools. 
Consider Horizons Instructional Systems (HIS) 
in rural Lincoln, California. Started in 1993 by 
educators, HIS targets those who want an alter- 
native to classroom-based instruction. HIS enrolls 
1,400 students and has a waiting list of 1,000. Its 
nonclassroom approaches include home-based 
learning; supplemental education projects cen- 
tered on the state’s program of independent 
study; the Electronically Assisted Student Tfeach- 
ing Program, combining home-based computers 
with distance learning and satellite technology; 
electronic video conference classes that are de- 
livered via satellite to an instructional site; and 
small-group instruction (called contract classes) 
for five to 15 students who need special tutoring 
or want enrichment courses. 

Not every whole-school design is created by the 
school’s founders. For example, the Francis W. 
Parker Charter School in Fort Devens, Massachu- 
setts, was founded by three parents, but it incor- 
porates the nine principles of the Coalition of 
Essential Schools. Opened in 1995, it serves 120 
seventh- and eighth-graders from 19 communities 
and hopes to expand through grade 12. 

Massachusetts is also home to one of the first 
charter schools in the country to employ the 
Edison Project model. The Boston Renaissance 
School now spans grades K-8 and enrolls around 
1,050 students, most of them minority children. 
The Edison model includes a fully developed set 
of standards, curricula, tests, and instructional 
methods that staff members are trained to use, 
as well as an organizational model that groups 
students for periods of three years into "houses," 
which are staffed by differentiated teaching 
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teams. Boston Renaissance has its own nonprofit 
board that has contracted with the Edison Project 
to operate the school. 

Also noteworthy among Massachusetts charter 
schools is the parent-initiated Chelmsford Pub- 
lic Charter School. The school's design is based 
on the "systems thinking" of Jay Forrester, a pro- 
fessor at MIT. While Forrester's ideas have been 
used in many educational settings, never before 
have they been adapted for a middle school. The 
adaptation process— guided generally by the 
school's board, but guided operationally by the 
school director working with the teachers— em- 
phasizes the development of problem-solving 
skills that can be applied to all disciplines. It pro- 
vides students with an interdisciplinary curricu- 
lum whose content is driven by student interest 
and choice. The educational program relies 
heavily on participatory, applied learning in 
which teachers serve as facilitators. The school 
is organized into two houses covering grades 5-6 
and 7-8. The board of directors hired Alternative 
Public Schools of Nashville, Inc., a private for- 
profit company, to operate the school. 

Finally, the Kingsburg Joint Union Elementary 
Charter District in California, mentioned above, 
is in a class by itself This district is using its state 
charter as an umbrella for creating several edu- 
cational options from which parents can choose. 
In turn, parents are expected to shoulder a greater 
responsibility for their children's education. Each 
parent is invited to sign a four-page parent/ 
school/student compact that indicates which of 
six program options the family prefers. These 
range from a traditional grade-specific school 
through a multi-age classroom to several versions 
of home study. The compact clearly states that, 
if parents of a pupil "consistently fail to support 
the development of responsibility and respect in 
the students of this Charter District, the school 
reserves- the right to dismiss the student from 
the District." Needless to say, parent involvement 
is up and discipline problems are down. 

But other forms of help are available, too. The 
Kingsburg Community Assistance Program 
(KCAP), a local nonprofit organization, does ev- 



erything from providing tutors and mentors for 
students to finding volunteers to repair houses 
so that the students can sleep under roofs that 
don't leak. With the assistance of local 
churches, KCAP has just completed a comput- 
erized list of local volunteers. The superinten- 
dent sees KCAP as a key part of an overall com- 
munity involvement strategy to make sure 
young people get all the help they need to com- 
plete school successfully. 

Lessons for ^Regidar^ Schools 

what lessons can we draw from the charter-school 
experience to date? What insights can we glean 
for policy makers, educators, and parents about 
strategies for revitalizing American public edu- 
cation, for rewriting its ground rules, for chang- 
ing its assumptions, for overhauling its mossy 
structures, and for reconstructing its power rela- 
tionships? What do charter schools teach us about 
reinventing public education? We believe that five 
lessons are especially promising. 

/. Consumer-Oriented Institutions 

Charter schools spring from the impulse to meet 
educational needs that are not now being fulfilled. 
They respond to frustrations, demands, and 
dreams that the regular system— for whatever 
reason— is not satisfying. In that sense, they are 
consumer oriented, and their consumers include 
parents, voters, taxpayers, elected officials, em- 
ployers, and other community representatives. 
This orientation is the opposite of conventional 
public education, which is producer oriented and 
inclined to take the interests of its employees 
more seriously than those of its customers. 

Charter schools shift authority from producers 
to consumers, from experts to the laity. This re- 
orientation is radical in its potential for chang- 
ing our schools. It can lead to new forms of gov- 
ernance and management, to a host of different 
organizational patterns, and to a wide array of 
curricular strategies. 

Charter schools are populated by those who 
have chosen to be there and who believe in 
the mission of their chosen school. Our inter- 



views and surveys indicate that students, par- 
ents, and teachers are generally pleased with 
their schools. Keeping key clients and constitu- 
ents satisfied is a characteristic of most suc- 
cessful institutions, but it hasn't always been 
true of public schools. The realization that cus- 
tomers are the primary stakeholders is perhaps 
the most important place to start. 

2. Diverse Institutions 

This consumer-driven system creates diversity 
and widens choice. It starts with the convic- 
tion that the needs and priorities of clients dif- 
fer. The schools are created to fit the needs of 
families and students— not those of system 
planners, state and local regulations, or union 
contracts. Families (and teachers) are then free 
to choose the schools that best meet their 
needs. Though some diversity has long been a 
part of our nation's schools — alternative 
schools, magnet schools, and so on— it has not 
typically been a central principle. 

The freedom of charter schools to be different 
has left many of them better able to respond to 
the changing nature of family and community 
life in America and better able to take account of 
decades of research into effective organizational 
and instructional arrangements. This country is 
too big and too diverse to expect one school model 
to fit everybody's needs. 

And we do mean everybody's. Other parts of our 
research show that charter schools are especially 
attractive to low-income and minority parents 
who do not now have many options. Further- 
more, the data show that these options are draw- 
ing families that had sought private or home- 
based schooling options back to public schools, 
along with young people who have dropped out 
of "the system." Even when a charter school is 
attended predominantly by middle-class stu- 
dents, the families that seek it out are typically 
those whose children were not thriving in con- 
ventional public schools. 

3. Accountable, Results-Oriented Institutions 

Charter schools focus on what children learn 
and how well they learn it— not on compliance 
with rules and procedures. This accountabil- 



ity for results requires that charter schools set 
clear academic standards for what they expect 
students to know and be able to do and explicit 
performance standards that define acceptable 
levels of mastery. Ways of assessing whether 
the standards have been met are also required. 
Finally, clear rewards and consequences for 
everyone — students, educators, and other 
adults— must be established. 

Standards, testing, and consequences are central 
to the grammar of accountability of the "New 
American Schools." Charter schools are an early 
demonstration of the power of this approach; they 
can be closed (or their charter not renewed) if 
they do not produce the promised results. But 
they're also accountable in another way: those 
who attend (or work in) them can abandon them 
if they are not satisfactory places in which to learn 
or to teach. Combining the accountability triad 
of standards, testing, and consequences with the 
immediacy of a market mechanism makes for a 
promising prototype for conventional schools as 
well. (Of course, those that embrace it will no 
longer be "conventional.") 

Focusing on results means that the basic ques- 
tion asked by those who govern and monitor 
charter schools is less likely to be "How much 
are we spending?" and more likely to be "What 
are our children learning and how well are they 
learning it?" That is the issue on which policy 
makers, parents, and reconfigured school boards 
will focus in the New American Schools. 

Iriith to tell, our site visits lead us to observe that 
a number of charter schools are still well behind 
where they should be in setting standards and 
tracking performance. For them, the theory far 
surpasses the practice. In the years ahead, it will 
be important to see whether they are, in fact, 
abandoned by disgruntled families or terminated 
by disappointed charter sponsors— or whether, 
facing such prospects, they finally get their acts 
together. 

4. Professional Institutions 

Those who work in the new public schools should 
be treated— and should conduct themselves— as 
professionals. This means deregulating the 
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schools and freeing them from bureaucratic con- 
trol and micromanagement. It means allowing 
individual schools, educators, and parents wide 
latitude and much autonomy in decision mak- 
ing about such issues as teaching loads and meth- 
ods, staff selection and compensation, resource 
allocation, calendars and schedules, and so on. 
As long as students learn to high standards and 
the customers are satisfied, a school’s staff should 
be permitted to operate as it thinks best. 

Charter schools illustrate some of the benefits of 
deregulation as applied to the education profes- 
sion. Recruitment is not limited to graduates of 
conventional training programs for teachers or 
administrators. Different paths can be followed 
into the classroom or the director's office. The 
terms of employment are different, too. And judg- 
ing from our surveys and our interviews, satis- 
faction among charter teachers is widespread. 

This approach to professionalism has implica- 
tions for teacher unions, of course. The central- 
ized, standardized approach of collective-baigain- 
ing agreements must be transformed. And what- 
ever transformation the labor/ management re- 
lationship ultimately undergoes, we hope that the 
successor arrangement will value initiative and 
results more than process and uniformity. 

5 . A Voluntary, Mediating Institution 

In virtually every instance, charter schools are 
small— even intimate— places where everyone 
knows the names and faces of everyone else. 
Even the larger charter schools are often orga- 
nized to encourage face-to-face contact. Moreover, 
these schools have clear, focused missions that 
they pursue without distractions. 

The emphases on intimacy and mission also 
enhance the safety and the sense of common 
purpose of charter schools. They don’t look, feel, 
or act like "government," but they are plainly 
larger than the individual or family. In that sense, 
they satisfy the classic definition of a "mediating" 
institution. They are, in fact, exam-pies of what 
contemporary analysts term “civil society." They 
are voluntary institutions, neither compulsory 
nor monopolistic. They are anchored in their 
communities more firmly than schools created 



by bureaucracies. And they shift power from 
bureaucracies to the schools themselves and ul- 
timately to the individuals responsible for them 
— educators, parents, and students. It is as if those 
responsible for charter schools had read and 
taken to heart Kettering Foundation President 
David Matthews’ reflections on the importance 
of "rechartering" U.S. public schools: 

We have to look to our communities first if 
we are going to make fundamental changes 
in our school systems or develop their greater 
capacity for continuous improvement. Pub- 
lic strategies for rechartering schools are 
ways of reconnecting them to the purposes 
of a community. These purposes become the 
basis for contracts or charters in which com- 
munities commission schools to carry out 
certain mandates. . . . When people see that 
the schools are serving their purposes, they 
tend to see them as their schools. . . . When 
schools have an active and explicit mandate 
from the public, they are more likely to be 
orderly and excellent and communities are 
more likely to he well served.^ • 

NOTES 

1 . A Study of Charter Schools: First-Year Report (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement, 1997), pp. 14-15. 

2. Ibid., p. 27. The federal study classifies its sample 
of 42 field sites according to two broad groups of 
founders: one or several individual leaders or a 
coalition of stakeholders. For three-quarters of the 
field sites, the first group provided the impetus, 
with a school principal or administrator starting 
the school in half of these cases and parents or 
teachers founding nearly all the rest. When par- 
ents or teachers were the driving force, the char- 
ter schools were most likely to he new schools. 
When administrators took the lead, the schools 
were most likely to he conversions of preexisting 
schools. In the other quarter of the field cases, a 
coalition of individuals worked to start the char- 
ter schools, and all of these were newly created 
schools. 

3. Ibid., p. 28. 

4. Ibid., p. 12. 

5. David Matthews, Is There a Public for Public 
Schools? (Da 5 rton, Ohio: Kettering Foundation 
Press, 1996), pp. 27-28. 
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Network, in Hassel, Bryan C., Cina Burkhardt and 
Art Hood (1998). "The Charter School Review 
Process:^ Guide for Chartering Entities." Published 
by SEWE for the U.S. Department of Education. 
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working, very closely with applicants, 
walldng them through each step of the 
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recommending authorization." 

Mamie Thorns, Senior Associate Director, Charter 
Schools Office, Central Michigan University, in 
Hassel, Biyan C., Gina Burkhardt and Art Hood 
(1998). "'The Charter School Review Process: A Guide 
for Chartering Entities." Published by SERVE for the 
U.S. Department of Education. 



"As a chartering agency, I think my 
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Scott Hamilton, Associate Commissioner of 
Education, Massachusetts Executive Office of 
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Process: A Guide for Chartering Entities." Published 
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